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;*MR. SPEAKER!’'’— Henry T. Rainey opens the 


House for what he called ‘‘a working session.’ 
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Right to your door 


comes the Pennsylvania Railroad—to collec: 
or deliver your freight 








“A RAILROAD CAN'T 
GO FARTHER 
THAN ITS TRACKS” 


4 bon AT used to be true of 
all railroads. It is no 
longer true of the Penn- 
svivania. 

And for many shippers, 
the intercity truck used to 
be more convenient than the 
train. But shipping ove rthe 
Pennsylvania is now just as 


convenient and flexible as 


shipping by truck. HEN you send a letter by another truck delivers it right to 
With the added ecance mail, you just give it to your your consignee’s door. 

and dependability of the postman, Another postman deliv- And the Pennsylvania Railroad 

railroad, ers it where you want it to go. takes full responsibility throughout! 
For shippers, this ——— Shipping less-than-earloiad One phone eall—One agencv— 

better freight service, For freight over the Pennsylvania Rail- — Qne charge for the whole door-to- 


tl 3 ti % vv ’ hl a t . jf 
Kt aX-paying public, 1 road is now just as easy as that! door job. No more worry about col- 


means less congestion and st 
All you do is telephone your — lections and deliveries. The Penn- 
Pennsylvania freight agent. Atruck — S¥lvania Railroad does it all! 


calls at your house or factory door, Your Pennsylvania freight agent 


wear on the highways. 











and takes your shipment to the — will give you full details of this new 
train. At the end of the rail haul, service. Call him today. 


ALL YOU DO IS TELEPHONE— 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD DOES THE REST 
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‘ i Street, New York. N. ¥ Jat 
Secretary, $5 00 
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agone felt 
Public Works Administration 
leisurely in passing 
will be gratified to learn tha 
28 the last allotment of 
million appropriation was 
zed. The PWA is not going to 
operating on a deficiency 
expectation of further appropri 
from Congress. It will follow the 
seemly method of preparing 
ts for allotment so that they may 
more funds ( 


xs who a little whilk 


its 


out 


; 


its 


ised as soon as are 


1 over to it. 


wants 
are 
activitics— 


gummed paper industry 
counted among those 


on the NRA. NRA 


lly adoption of the Blue Eagle— 


who 


an immediate demand for 
s which shows little signs of 


Merchants rushed orders for 
isignia which manufacturers hap 
pplied. People began to look at 
glass windows and this stimulated 

of all manner of advertisements 


1 


f our mall 
\ Id you please tell me where I 
find the following information? 
) Causes of unemployment (dD) 
of present reémployment I 
| appreciate very much your help 
fost cordially, 
Phyllis Potsdamer 
} llis 
\ on't know 
Yours sadly, 
The Editor. 
NRA goes blithely forward with 
ition of code authorities with few 
ng any heed to financing these 
s. Supposing the final count is 
odes with 9 members for each code 
ithority. That makes 4,500 executives 


ust have money for stenographers, 

4 rent, filing cabinets, luncheon con 

neces, and so on and so on. Onc 

ggestion is to make the Blue Eagle 

the necessary golden eggs. Already 

. is is being done in the needle trades 

ler the approving eye of Deputy Earl 

in Howard. Some of these sharp 

lustries charge for the Blue Eagles 

ich are used on their products. The 

ne finances not only the code 
ority but the association as well 


+} 


*N in Alabama an irate employee of 
Birmingham Electric Co. sought an 
nection to restrain Tarrant City from 


plying to the PWA for the wher 
thal to finance a municipal electric 
When Secretary 
it it, he quoted, 
Whom the gods would destroy—”" 


Ickes heard 
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This Business Week 


Tue record for no-loss bank closing is 
claimed by a private institution 

Chagrin Falls, O. - It has sh 
and pulled the shades 4 tin 
10 years but no one in the 


its doors 
es in the last 

Falls has 
been chagrined by the voluntary liquida 
The firn which 
consists principally of W. E. Rogers 
The present condition of the m nicipal 


. 
tions 1 is Rogers & Son 


bond market and the uncertain currency 
outlook convinced Mr. Rogers that this 
was a profitable time to shut up shop 
again. The State Banking D« partment 
approved. Assets were $134,422, 
posits $95,387 

Said Mr. Rogers as he turned the key 
in the lock, ““My father started this bank 
and I have had it for many years. | 
have liquidated it 4 times but I never 
sold the business 

In 2 or 3 years 
straightened out, 
up again 


de- 


I just sold the assets.” 

after the 
Mr. Rogers may start 
And then he may not 


currency 1s 


Dip you know that the manufacture of 
class and fraternity pins is a $5 million 
annual business? There are about 150 
manufacturers. And they are all stirred 
up over their code. In it is a section 
forbidding any but the firm having the 
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dressed that cé es to S44 | 
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OR profit Labor wo run per ' ‘ 

$22.50. All of this fro Hi. 

Scheidlinger, president, Associated | 

Coat and Trimming Mtrs., Ir tr 

issociation He was m 1 to exp 

tulate by a recent note in the olumr 


doesn’t blame BW wh: 
witnesses at 
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an 
however, 
their stuff Maybe th 
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Press. 


Motor manufacturers, 


bargained for. 


ords. 
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The 


The Business Outlook 


Business prospects depend upon Washington as nevet 
before, hence the close attention to the opening of Con- 
On the whole it started reassuringly. 
figures and prospects were not too bad. 
made somewhat clearer than before his determination 
that recovery shall include economiceand social reform, 
but that took nobody by surprise. . . . Business will be 
watching to see what Congress does about monetary 
policy, the budget, tariffs, public relief, public works, 
the future of NRA, RFC, AAA and the rest of the alpha- 
bet. . . . Meanwhile it is cautiously sampling the new 
year, hoping that steady progress may be continued. But 
if present activity merely holds its own, comparisons 
with the early months of 1933 will look good. . . 
unveiling their 
models, are bending every energy to stock dealers. 
duction difficulties are proving greater than they had 
. . The pace of steel activity tapered a 
bit as January opened. . . . Most significant is the rising 
trend of private construction, residential and non-resi- 
dential. . . . The cold snap stimulated coal, gas, steam 
and electric power plants, many concerns breaking rec- 
. . Year end carloadings make dull copy; January 
records are awaited eagerly to gauge the first quarter. . . . 
Railroads are seeking ways to meet 1934 maturities. 
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1934 
Pro- 



































Do you give thought- 
ful hearings to modern- 
ization plans? The right 
kind of modernization 
pays for itself. 





wt BO Ou raat 


—_—— 


Annual Return...$2,600 
Investment...$8,000 


‘B.. that is not all,” says Mr. Fred \\ 
Foster, Vice President of Foster Yarn, Inc. 
of Trenton, N. J., after electrically moderniz 
his entire plant. “Our plant is now so m 
more flexible, so much better adapted to 
present rapidly changing and exacting con: 
tions, that we can now accept small rush orders 
with assurance of profit—a condition impossih| 
with our old drive. Our only regret is that w« 


did not make the change years earlier.” 


Results: power costs reduced $2,597 annually, 
maintenance expenses materially lowered, a: 
profits more certain —that’s what modernizati 
has done for this progressive manufacturer o! 
high-grade worsted yarns. In one form or 
another, the benefits of modernization are evi- 


dent in every industry. 


Electrical modernization is solving many a prob- 
lem of profits. The facilities of General Electric 
are at your disposal, to help you plan and ex- 
ecute. General Electric Company, Schenectady. 
New York. 


200-635 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC | 
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“Permanent Readjustment” 


President’s messages point to more and more super- 
vision of the nation’s business, offer hope for a balanced 


budget by July 1, 1935. 


’GTON—Reassurance and alarm 
ixed in the President's messages 


ress at the opening of the ses 


isiness and financial men whose 


nd end-all of thinking 1s the 





budget, the President ottcred 
e. for he talked of a nced 
y July 1, 1935 
onservatives took real alarm 
issages in the first Presidential 
which pointed toward or 
omplete governmental super 
the nation’s business True, 
rases of the messag« ] 
neral, with no specific thr ) 
der of thing Bu sO 
sevelt ul P } hes 
the **me Ss P radon le vote 
recalled pain lly Ince ; 
§ forecasts ol oncre nN s 
ted into law Friet iS and 


about ready to sign the 


ts are 
tion, ‘He means what he says!” 


| President revealed a deficit for 


year of more than $7 billions 
sed a deficit of not more than $2 


LEP T—Representative Byrns of Ten- 
ssee, Democratic floor leader, pre- 
ires for action, 
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billions for the year ] 


next, and hopes to have fe leral reven 
ucs equal all expenditures, extraordinary 


or normal, by the year beginning July 


1, 1935 
: ; 
This ‘balanced budget’’ which he 
aims to attain at the end of 18 mont 
include a 


will continuing appropria 


tion of $500 millions year ik ic 


of the slack in employment 


gradually taper Ol 


} ‘ ¢ - ; ‘; 
he President's message indicated tl 


Rooseveltian desire to swing turther ar 


further toward control of industry 


5 irpluses,”” and prev 
tition in private I 
it as tamely as had been expected. R 
publican members pled 
to cooperate with the recovery progra 
up to the 
were rather hazy 
ger point was 
The message left little doubt as 

the President's intention to continue as 


danger point 


as > WI 


a permanent social and economic pro 
gram the control of industry begun in 


NRA It 


ment of many of our ways of thinking 


urged “permanent readjust 
and, therefore, of many of our socia 
and economic arrangements We hav 
demanded of many that they surrender 
certain licenses to do as they please in 
their business relationships; but w 
have asked this in exchange for the 
protection which the state can give 
against exploitation by their fellow men 
or by combinations of their fellow 
men 

First hint as to what sort of profits 
were to be permitted business came with 
the statement that “industry is organiz 
ing itself with a greater understanding 
that reasonable profits can be carne 
while, at the same tu protection can 


be assured to guarantee to labor ad 


quate pay an ] proper conditions ol 
work.” 
The President indicated clearly that 


he had discovered other countrics wer 


His vies 


not yet ready for stabilization 


RIGHT 
York, Republican floor 


tices 





l 


k 


leader 
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Repres« ntative Snell of New 
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public debt but the budget message also 
revealed a deficit of $7.3 billions during 
the current fiscal year which the govern- 
nent will have to cover by borrowing 
$6 billions of new money during the 
next 6 months in addition to $4 bil- 
lions to meet maturities. But the Presi 
dent thinks the government should makc 
every effort to hold the total debt to 
$32 billions in the fiscal year 1935. 

The new budget allows $3,960 mil- 
lions for general, AAA, and emergency 
expenditures (after deducting $480 mil- 
lions expected from repayments of loans 
made by RFC), compared with $9,403 
millions this year, and $2 billions for 
additional expenditures ‘'to prohibit the 
abrupt termination of the recovery pro- 
gram,"" as compared with $1,166 mil- 
lions this year, which was not included 
in this year’s budget but which the 
President now believes to be necessary. 

Estimated revenucs of $3,974 millions 
next year (compared with $3,259 mil- 
lions this year) do not include a pos- 
sible $50 millions to be provided by 
increasing liquor taxes froin $1.10 to $2 
a gallon, or $250 millions that may be 
secured by administrative changes in the 
income tax law. No other changes in 
the tax structure are planned. Expendi- 
tures do not include additional loans 
by the the RFC as the president con- 
templates that they should be taken from 
the “new and addition recovery fund” 
of $2 billions. 

This $2 billions is obviously an ex- 
pansion joint. The President will ask 
Congress cither to vote it to him as a 
lump sum, to be used for recovery pur 


Tariff Pattern 





poses at his discretion, or propose that 
it be earmarked—but giving him the 
power to make changes from one item 
to another. He doesn’t care what they 
call it so long as it is a lump sum. 

In the President's mind the $2 bil- 
lions is divided about as follows: Re- 
lief next winter, from $300 millions to 
$800 millions—say $600 millions; Pub- 
lic Works, $500 millions; RFC, $500 
millions; Civilian Conservation Corps, 
$300 millions; farm credit and home 
mortgage financing, $100 millions. 

The “ordinary” budget of $3,960 mil- 
lions allows $2,486 millions for general 
expenses, compared with $2,530 mil- 
lions this year; $750 millions for the 
AAA, compared with $514 millions this 
year, and $723 millions for ‘‘emer- 
gency,” compared with $6,357 millions 
this year. 

The increase in AAA's budget tre- 
flects a deficit in processing tax receipts 
under benefit payments to farmers of 
$111 millions this year and $202 mil- 
lions next year which, it is expected, will 
be liquidated by processing tax receipts 
in 1936 and subsequent years. 

In his estimates for the next year 
with a deficit of $2 billions, the Presi- 
dent virtually leaves any increase in the 
liquor taxes and any gains to the treas- 
ury from tightening up the income taxes 
for appropriations not now recom- 
mended but which Congress may vote. 
Such appropriations, of course, may 
upset the applecart materially. Inci- 
dentally, he reported a $684,913,167 
saving in ‘normal expenditures” of the 
government as against last year. 


Roosevelt will ask for special tariff authority to bargain 


United States foreign trade out of doldrums. 


Industries 


are grouped for tariff consideration. 


Wie the Administration has refused 
to commit itself on tariff plans, there is 
a conviction that it will develop around 
2 specific requests for authority which 
the President is expected to ask of this 
Congress, and around the recommenda- 
tions in the report of the Executive Com- 
mercial Policy Committee regarding 
tariff policy. 

The first is that, to meet an emer- 
gency in foreign trade comparable to 
the domestic emergency which existed 
last March, authority to change tariff 
rates and conduct some genuine Yankee 
bargaining with foreign nations be given 
to the President, without interference 
from Congress. The second request is 
expected to be for permission to set up 
a special foreign trade corporation 
which will control all exports and im- 
ports to the end that this country can 


4 


bargain its purchases abroad against its 
sales of domestic products to foreigners. 

It is in the recommendations of the 
ECPC that the real explanation of these 
demands is to be found. This committee 
suggests the grading of American indus- 
tries on the basis of their ‘‘relative rights 
to keep alive.” If it can be carried out 
it will be a radical departure from the 
logrolling system of the past. It will be 
an attempt to bring to foreign trade the 
same idea of a planned economy which 
has come to domestic business in the 
last 9 months under NRA. 

To indicate what it means by ‘‘relative 
rights” of industries to exist, the com- 
mittee divides all industries in this 
country into 6 main categories, each to 
be treated in a different manner. The 
qualifications on which these divisions 
are made are the economic suitability of 





the industry judged on past 
ance, its economic necessity as a 
the national defense, wage lev 
social contribution of the indust 
number of workers employed ; 
size of the investment, geographi 
tribution (to avoid extreme co: 
tion), and alternative sources of | 
supply. The tests will be appli 
only to industries as a whole but t 
branches, and rating of the \ 
branches may vary. 
Six Great Divisions 

In lining up the 6 great division 
which industries fall, the committ< 
specific suggestions as to what ind: 
might be included in each. The 
great group, for instance, will in 
those industries which require subst 
tial foreign outlets. Raw cotton and 
tomobiles are outstanding examples 
cases such as these, the government 
be relied upon to help find and pres 
toreign markets. The number of wo: 
benefited in each case is enormous 

The second group will include in 
tries which do not require much 
from the government to maintain t 
present position. This group includes 
important list of chemicals, metals, st 
textiles, and shoes. These indust: 
while protected from extreme for 
competition, will be expected to pro 
primarily for domestic consumption 

Certain industries have always | 
maintained as a matter of national 
fense, whether or not domestic prod 
tion can compete with foreign pri 
This policy will be continued on a spx 
fied group of industries including, 
portantly, special chemicals and s! 
building. For these industries the 
sidy idea will be pushed rather than | 
tection through tariffs. 

Next come the industries not so \ 
suited to American environment 
whose markets might be shared w 
foreign producers. Style and desi 
goods come in this group, and s 
branches of agriculture. 

The last 2 groups include thos« 
dustries which have some foothold 
the country through long protection 
subsidy, and finally those which 
wholly unsuited to the United States 
the first-of the 2 groups might be 
cluded manganese, chromium, quick 
silver, lace, and pineapples. On all thes 
products (and many others) the govern 
ment might reduce or abandon prot 
tion in return for concessions fron 
abroad. They will be important items 
the list on which the President will ba: 
gain with foreign negotiators. 

The last group—which includes 
coffee, tea, tin, ol see the 
products which the United States 
wholly unsuited to produce. In t! 
group the government might c\ 
sponsor larger imports if the produci: 
countries in return agree to take larg 
quantities of the products in Group | 
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i N\CLE SAM, LANDLORD 


wh Aer te 


ide Worl 
The government, which was to have loaned Cleve- 
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| interests $12 millions to their $2 millions, has decided to step in and under- 


the housing project itself. Here, 
lel of the $3,600,000 group which 
the Public 


will 
room a month) by 


Chief Architect 


over a 


looks 


rented (at $6 


McCormack 


be built, managed, and 


Works Emergency Housing Corp. 


Toward a Planned Society 


Diverse as appear the pieces of the program, it steadily 


becomes clearer they all fit 


into the Roosevelt vision of 


complete government regulation of American business 


for social ends. 


WASHINGTON—The Congress that left 
in emergency program behind it in 
Washington last June came back this 
k to find that the President has been 
ng that program as a means toward 
planned social economy controlled by 
government. All the branching activ- 
ties which the Administration has ini- 
ted, inspired, and financed in the 
rval reveal his course. This is Roose 
t's goal; he is already under way and 
nmitted by his philosophy to go on 
For weeks he has been planting the 
ought in public opinion by shifting 
mphasis from emergency action to a 
ordinated long-range policy that not 
ly suggests a design for living but 
mplies that it will be enforced 
For Instance, TVA 
Some idea of what the President has 
mind for the nation is embodied in 
mco by the Tennessce Valley demon- 
ration in economic planning. Such 
inning has its inspiration in public 
rks. Its effect is found not alone in 
structures that result. Its develop 
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ment exerts a strong influence on en 
vironment and occupation which, cou 
pled with the government's increasing 
power to grant or withhold credit, be 
comes a compelling force. And the de 
sired pattern cannot be traced on the 
ground without eventual constraint upon 
private industries and human predilec 
tions. 

Power is the only industry upon which 
the Administration's policy has en- 
croached to date. In the Tennessee Val- 
ley it has set up a yardstick to measure 
the efficiency and economy of govern- 
ment ownership and operation. As in- 
surance against failure of the experi- 
ment, consumers are created by financ- 
ing the purchase of home and farm elec- 
trical equipment. What this may por 
tend is significant if people in other 
parts of the country demand that they 
too, be given a chance to buy, on credit 
offered by the government, standard 
equipment at the low prices for which 
TVA is arranging with the I 


electrical 
manufacturers. There may also be a 


. is | 
experict 
The number of municipal el 
projects financed by the Public W 
Administration to date is few | 
of the I kes board S first actions w 
lot $400,000 to tl Federal Px 


Commission tor preparation of a 


prehensive n 
development and transmission 
Communications Studied 
Receiving immediate consideration is 
the report by the | 


partmental 


tonal pian iOf Wa rpo 


President's inter 
committee on communi 
coordination, if 

financial telephor 


telegraph, cable, and radio services 


tions 


suggcsting 


consolidation, of 


extending them to the farthest corn 
of the country 

The PWA already deals with 
states, cities, and other political 
divisions In organizing the ¢ 
Works Administration to provide i 
late employment at reg ilar Wage 
i million men and women, most « 


whom were on relief 


dent id 1 virt of ft ssity R 
lev 1 or the § s wm S by an 
tempt to et an ¢ PWA 
can give fr pl wial as 
of its program C oor it 1 Ww { 
ichieved through a national authe 
which has its present counterpart in 
National Planning Boar Pr 
ot plans that reach back into co 
nities throughout the wilt 
developed on the basis of facts 
closed by a physical inventory of 
tion and th ib b 4 t 
nd rt if nts ol S Oo 
this is covered in tl } 
veys of population and employ 
agriculture, industry, trad ind 1 
property that will soon b getting 


:Cr way. 
Conception Ever Growing 
The President's ever-widening per 
ception of the government's ability t 
shape human affairs an environment is 
not full fledged Developments from 
week to week reveal that it is still grow 
ing in his own mind and expanding 
with proposals submitted by advisors 
But all are resolved in a new definition 
of the duty of government 
This ts likely to deceive observers who 
regard the Administration's numerous 
activities as independent of each other 
Many have practically unheralded be 
ginnings. As, for instance, the appoint 
ment last summer of the National Plan 
ning Board. This was noted in Wash 
ington with the usual indulgence given 
to the grandiose ideas of a new admin 
istration. That Frederic Delano, the 
President’s uncle, was named chairman 
of this high-hat 
adequate explanation of its raison d’étr 
Recently the board was commissioned ti 
correlate all res irveys nov 
ider w with reference to na 


y 


group seemed to b 


if hes and St 


; 

















resources, pO} ulation distribution and 


trends, health and other problems which 
bear upon public welfare. Since under- 
taking this presumably academic scru 
tiny of more or less imponderable phe 


nomena, the Delano board has been 
allotted funds to send technical advisers 
into the field to stimulate state and city 
planning. If assured of local support, 
such experts will remain to organize and 
direct the work and all plans will be 
reviewed in Washington in order to 
achieve national coordination. New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Illinois, and 
Utah have accepted the board's invita 
tion, and a dozen others are setting up 
the state organizations which PWA re 
quires. Action by the legislature will 
be necessary in some states. 

Flood Control 

The Mississippi Valley Committee 
headed by Morris Llewellyn Cooke, con 
sulting engineer, is another of Roose- 
velt's expert organizations that is work 
ing busily but not talking about it. Its 
jurisdiction covers power, navigation, re- 
forestation, soil erosion, and flood con- 
trol in the entire drainage area of the 
Mississippi River. With reference to 
flood control, its job is to formulate a 
national policy. This is now being 
drafted. Flood control will be one of 
the principal features of the Adminis 
tration’s future public works program 

Low-cost housing erected by the Pub 
lic Works Emergency Housing Corp 
and limited dividend corporations eli- 
gible for federal loans, subsistence hom« 
steads established by the Federal Sub 
sistence Jdomesteads Corp., and home 
mortgage refinancing by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp. are all part of the 
mechanics utilized by President Roose 
velt to attain his objective. In NRA 
and AAA other planning units are at 
work. Crop control is regarded by Sec 
retary Wallace simply as a temporary 
expedient until vast acreage can be re- 
moved from cultivation by government 
purchase or lease and the struggling 
tillers of wornout Iand transplanted to 
more fertile but smaller farms in order 
to establish proper balance between the 
farm production and the food require- 
ments of the nation. 

For the Long Pull 

By its very nature, all this is a long- 
range program, not a mould that will 
press the land, industry, and human 
propensities into mew contours tomor- 
row, next week, or next year. 

Little, in fact, as it exists today, can 
be changed very much by economic 
planning without the aid of time. As 
obsolescence progresses, replacement can 
be carried forward in some orderly way 
with an eye to social and economic well- 
being by an Administration which is 
mobilizing its forces of propaganda and 
education, bribing town and country 
with grants of funds, and now promis- 
ing credit to private industries 
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Because time must clapse, many fac More Silver 


tors may intervene to prevent the Ad- 
ministration from making much head- Government will buy not m.-..! 


way. Congress may kick out the founda output of our silver mine- 
tion stone, which ts public works 





ruil 
also large quantities of bull; ' 


Politicians don't understand Mr. Ickes 
the open market. 


when he says that a project must be 
socially useful and economically justi- WAsHINGTON—More silver bu 
fied. Garner's original proposal for tak- prospect. Besides buying n: 
ing the Postal Guide and giving every silver at a fixed price of 644¢, ' 
town a new building will find strong ernment intends to buy huge q 
favor of bullion at the market. Purcl 
Towns May Rebel begin very soon, if, indeed, the 
Hostile local reaction to assuming the not begun already. For obvious 
financial burden which public improve- reasons, announcement is likcl; 
ments entail over and beyond donations withheld as long as possible 
by the federal government may inter- One object is political; it is 
fere to some extent, but with a “back- move to keep the 10 silver stat 
log” of pending applications for non- their 20 senators in high good } 
federai projects totaling more than $3 Even more important, it fits int 
billions, scattered resistauce is mot Roosevelt currency program. 
serious. The Pittman agreement negoti 
However, there is a more serious London approves using silver for ‘ 
threat. The Administration’s program the bullion reserve behind currency 
for a planned economy will fall in a duction of metallic reserve from 
shapeless heap if overtaken by pros- to 25% also is contemplated, ar 
perity. Public interest in a new way of proved by many economists. 
living will evaporate in the sun of more Present gold holdings of the c 
jobs, high wages, and money to spend. are $4 billions—at $20.67 to the « 
When it has a choice, the public takes Cut the weight of the dollar in hal! 
what it wants, not what it should have. this becomes $8 billions, a base fo: 
The hearts and minds of men and billions of currency at 40% res 
women govern final results in a de- $32 billions at the proposed 25% 
mocracy if 5% of the bullion reserve is 





SILVER SENATORS—At the pre-Congressional meeting of the “Silver Bl: 
Senators King of Utah, Wheeler of Montana, and Borah of Idaho sat at the lh: 
of the table. They are pleased with Treasury plans to buy newly mined sil\ 
but insist that’s not enough, that the government could make much greater us« 
the inflationary possibilities of the metal. 
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that is $400 millions of silver 


aay be purchased. 
m this sum must be deducted the 





a illion ounces to be taken fro 
* an producers in each of 4 years 

to be coined, half to be retain 

Treasury. But that is only a tot 

) millions to $70 millions. Th 
ly, the government might buy 

than $300 millions of silver 

irket. Speculators naturally ho; 

ll run the price up from arout 
to the 624¢ which the miner nets 

the 644¢ fixed price 

lentally, when the time comes 
vernment will take the $4-billion 

on the gold the Federal Reser 

s; hold, Senator Glass to the con 
notwithstanding. The President 
his advisors feel that the banks 
mere agencies of the government 
t pting gold that was called in, and 
I } ) “ iy entitled to a profit. The gov 
Re- nt could just as easily have called 


the gold held by the Reserve 
while it was about it. Senator 
is not an Administration advisor, 
te a recent White House luncheon 
ynsiderable number of ‘sound 
y’’ men agree with this, and also 
the prospect of $4 billions more in 
treasury, available to reduce the na 


il debt and bring a balanced budget 


c 
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Bank Insurance 





In, Rules Out 


Depositors get protection under new insurance system. 
Bankers looking for it under new code find high service 
charges blocked by Johnson—perhaps to their relief. 


LHI temporary bank ueposit Puarantcc 
system which the Administration insists 
ipon characterizing as insurance went 
into effect this weck. Although official 
tabulations vary, it is indicated 
proximately 95° of all the banks in 
the country are today members of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor; 
guarantees individual deposits up to 
$2,500, and that 97% of all bank a 
counts are insured 100%. 

While this machinery was being set 
in motion, General Johnson upset the 
work of organizing banks into cle 
house associations under new rules of 
fair practice by repudiating the m« 
local code his office had endorsed and 
lismissing peremptorily his deputy 
Cary N. Weisiger, Jr., who had char; 
of the work 

The explosion in NRA appears to re 
flect almost entirely internal contention 
over matters of organization and dis- 


that a 


which 


iring 


} 


cipline, but it may have an important 
bearing on the efforts of the banking 
business to regain public confidence. 

General Johnson accepted and the 
President signed a bankers’ code of fair 
competition, one clause of which said 
that clearing-house associations or local 
banking groups shall adopt rules fixing 
uniform service charges whereby “serv 
ices rendered by banks shall be com- 
pensated for either by adequate balances 
carried or by a scale of charges.’ 

Thought Profits Were Ordered 

A committee of the American Bankers 
Association undertook the job of organ 
izing all the banks of the United States 
into more than 700 clearing-house dis 
tricts within 60 days, and supervised the 
adoption of local rules of tair practice 
including service charges which would 
fit into a common pattern endorsed by 
NRA. It was understood from the Ad 
ministration that banks not only would 
be permitted but would be forced to 
operate at a profit in order to avoid 
failures and give security to the deposit 
insurance system. 

There was so much confusion grow- 
ing out of local interpretation that the 
committee, together with Deputy Wei 
siger, prepared a model set of rules of 
fair practice and distributed them to all 
banks in the country. Under the guid 
ance of that formula numerous local 
groups, including New York, drafted 
rules of service charges and announced 
them to the public. At the same tim 
an announcement was made that NRA 
had endorsed the model rules 

From various communities, and par- 


ticularly from New York 


5} read Ncw Ss} il f rit sm and 
protest against scrvi chars s a 
limiting the number of checks permitt 
irce to balan cs of varying sizes 
against fixing charges for addition 
items 

When the rules were announ < 
cral Johnson took cognizance of 
with disapproval but said, “If the | 
want to commit sul ic no one IS Le 
to worry very n h about 1t ] 
next day he dismissed Mr. Weis 
det 1K 1 that ! had ever sect t 
or authorized m cndorsement ol 

ostponed tl c ite ol 

les for 30d « + 
he personally snail . 
in the tuturce 

Fear Effect of Reaction 

Bankers were shocked and surpris 
Everything had been by the a 
vice and with the sent of G 
Johnson's deputy Although 
charges similar to those proposed h 
long been in effect in many com 
nities, it was realized that the hasty 
position of them without an opportu 

" 


nity to prepare public opinion proj 


would result in prot st, and every etto: 
had been made to minimize the harm! 
effects of such a general reaction < 
banking. 

Bankers generally feel that Gener 


Johnson's abrupt action, even thous 


directed largely at his own organizatior 
may have a deterrent effect on the wort 


of organizing the banks into operating 


clearing house organizations ul on wht 


it has been hoped that the only subst: 


tute for bank deposit guarantecs can 1 
crect d 


§ interesting 


In this connection it 
note that the ofhcials of the Fede: 
Deposit Insurance Corp. arc 
terizing th 


official 
protesting against char 
tem as a guarantee of bank deposits 

ome 


Bankers are accepting the ruling 


privately insisting that the system bears 


little relationship to insurance It 
guarantee bank deposits and imposes of 
member banks an unlimited and in 
capable liability for the cost of 
guarantee. 
~ Bankers point out that insurance 1 
quires a fixed premium based upon the 
ctuarial probability of loss in cach case 
and designates a predictable limit of 
} 


liability and cost. It is the unlimited 
liability element that makes the law par 
ticularly objectionable to them They 

led .f 


hope to have it amended once they 
permitted, through clearing-house organ 




















Wide World 


PRO AND CON—On the left, Prof. George Warren, whose monetary beliefs are 
behind the government's gold policy. On the right, Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, inter- 
national “money doctor,” who asks speedy return to the gold standard. 


ization, to set up a banking system that 
is inherently safe and sound. 

The code committee of the American 
Bankers Association made an appoint 
ment to mect with General Johnson 
Thursday to discover just what it is that 
he wants and how it may be had for 
him. While the incident was disturbin; 
to banking as a whole, it is probable 
that a large majority of banks individu- 
ally welcomed it. The fact is that if 
service charges adequate to insure profit- 
able banking are to be imposed upon 
the depositors of the country the system 
will have to be forced upon the banks 
They have no desire to meet the public 
protest that will inevitably follow such 
an experiment 

Difference of Opinion 

It is seldom possible to get bankers to 
agree as to what is safe and practical 
in the matter of service charges. Big 
bankers with large transit departments 
operate much more efficiently than small 
ones and can clear items at a lesser cost. 
Some small bankers favor excessive 
charges as a lazy road toward profits 
but most of them prefer few if any 
charges imposed against their customers 
and, knowingly or not, operate at a 
loss in their competitive bidding for 
business 

It is admitted ‘that, perhaps, the 
bankers’ code committee went too far 
in making sure that local rules of fair 
practice would prohibit any account be- 
ing carried at a loss. Members of the 


ng 


committee refuse any comment but it 
is known that they felt themselves to be 


under pressure from the Administration 
and the Federal Reserve Board to make 
depositors pay the full cost of handling 
accounts. If the past is a criterion, 
bankers of their own accord have im- 
posed service charges cautiously if not 
reluctantly, and have a tendency to 
make them as low as possible. 

Bankers generally have understood 
recently that the Federal Reserve Board 
would rule that any schedule of servic 
charges which permitted an account to 
be carried at less than cost would in 
effect amount to payment or interest on 
demand deposits in violation of the 
Banking Act. It is officially denied that 
there has been any such ruling on the 
part of the Board, but the ultra-conserva- 
tism of the Board as contrasted with the 
general attitude of NRA and FDIC has 
made itself known in many ways. As a 
result, the model draft of local clearing- 
house rules endorsed and insisted upon 
by the Deputy Administrator carried this 
drastic paragraph: 

“No accounts are to be carried at a 
loss to the bank or at the expense of 
the depositors. No exceptions should 
be made to this policy. It should apply 
equally to church organizations, chari- 
table institutions, and the like; to the 
accounts of bank officers and employees ; 
to the accounts of their families and rel- 
atives; and to the personal accounts of 
corporation officials, members of firms 
or other business concerns, regardless of 
the size of the accounts maintained by 
such corporation, firm, or other busi- 


ness.” 





It is too early to apprai 
ness of the banks that have bh. 
mitted to the deposit insuran 
At the turn of the year but 
unrestricted banks that had 
deposit insurance had b 
Official announcements do not 
quite clear how this group is 
ized but the inference is that 
banks which the Reconstruction | 
Corp. has no intention of he! 
capital investment and which n 
liquidate or find local capital 
habilitation. The stringent rules of 
amination announced by federal 
cies had suggested that the 
would be much larger. Apparent! 
tule applied gave more attention to 
vency than capital integrity. 
New Capital 

At the beginning of the weck 
RFC had approved the applicati 
5,424 banks asking for $823 n 
of government money as new capit 
be obtained through the sale of 
ferred stock or capital notes. 

The latest figures show that 
tion to the 5,950 national banks 
state member banks which be 
bers of the fund automatical] 
out of 8,300 non-member banks 
ing on an unrestricted basis had 
for admission to the insurance f 
practically all of them had | 
amined 

The RFC has officially admitt 
at least some part of the gov 
maney which banks were indu 
cept in exchange for preferred 
ipital notes is unneeded and sor 
of a burden to the banks. As a « 
sion it is offering them its 24° 
tures maturing Dec. 15, 1935 fre 
tax except surtaxes, estate, inher 
and gift taxes. While these de! 
are a better investment for bank { 
than many of the government 
already in their portfolios, they st 
about 13% interest on the transact 

No Time for Protest 

Bankers will do what they are 
to do with little or no protest as s« 
they learn General Johnson's wi 


raise 


They realize they are in no positior 


present to make an issue of what 
consider the fundamentals of s 
banking. There have been a few 
lated instances of rebellion and tw 


three banks have threatened to withd: 


from the Federal Reserve system 
from the Federal Deposit Insur 
Corp. However, there will be no 
eral tendency in this direction. 

attitude of most bankers is that 
public was amply justified in its pr 
against banking practices and that, » 
corrective laws have gone so far in 
direction of reform that they are to s 
extent destructive, relief can cume 


from the slow process of restoring | 
lic confidence by improving the ban} 


structure. 
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— are not only buying more today. They are thinking 
more about what they’re buying. 


The manufacturer, therefore, who equips with cheap bear- 
ings faces a double hazard. He is not only taking a chance on 
performance, he is taking a chance on sales! 


Buyers knowthe significance of the phrase“@0S Equipped.” 
They know that the symbol 20S stands for the finest bearings 
that the world’s foremost bearing organization can produce. 





For ten years SACS Bearings have given unfailing service in 
i hams Ou-O-Masic B ...and depend u t, th - | ne . ° ° 
niend poaftoansnapeiemdiand> hase helped Oil-O- Matic sales, ton oS? is not the cheapest bearing in the world to buy... not 


— bya long shot. But depend upon it from every point of view 
... performance, service, maintenance, good will and sales... 











it’s the cheapest bearing in the world to use. When you buy, 
or when you manufacture, anything that turns on bearings 
make sure that the bearings are 220”. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Front St. & Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Automobile Men Do It Again 


Motor car makers, encouraged by better sales and 
brighter prospects, continue in their own tradition of 
bigger, better, and—this year—very different cars. 


THERE is Fire Prevention Week and 
there is Apple Weck, but this is Auto- 
mobile Week. Even though, this year, 
the industry shares its big opening with 
Congress, this is still Automobile Week, 
when the most dashing and courageous 
of industries displays its wares and an- 
nounces its aims. 

Saturday marks the opening of the 
New York show, signals the display of 
new models all over the country, and 
begins what the industry believes will 
be its best year since the hard times. 

This year, despite the depression and 
the new model revelations of recent 
weeks, the excitement of Show Weck 
is no less breathless than usual. Enough 
surprise packages remain unopened be 
neath the Christmas tree to bring forth 
the proper gasps of astonishment. 

Astonishment, for the most part, that 
the automobile makers are able to do it 
again. That they have the cash and the 
courage to continue in their tradition of 
bigger and better cars. 

This year’s show features more radical 
changes than any since the horseless 
carriage became a motor car. Most ap- 
parent (and most costly to make) are 
the changes . which affect the whole 
structure and manufacture. 

The last 3. paragraphs are quoted 
verbatim from Business Week of just a 
year ago. Everything that was said, last 
year, about 1933 models goes double 
for 1934. The new cars are ‘bigger and 
better” in a bigger way than ever. The 
industry carries on in its own best tradi- 
tion 

Many Engineering Changes 

This year, too, the new cars will look 
different, the changes (how time flies) 
more radical than ever. Streamlining 
reaches a new high. Independent wheel 
suspension, long popular abroad, comes 
to American highways. Gadgets give 
way to basic improvements. And yes- 
terday’s “dream cars’’ are squeezed into 
steel by matter of fact mechanics 

If, in 1932, the industry was stuck in 
low gear, then, this last hard year, it 
was casing along in second. And 1934, 
if industry prophets have honor in De 
troit, will find the industry bowling 
along in high. 1932 marked the low 
point of the automobile business since 
cars became important. Only 1,431,494 
units were produced. 1933 saw this 
boosted by 439% to 2,048,000. Therein 
lic the satisfaction and the hope of the 
industry 

For every car not produced in the 
past means a sale stored up for the 
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future. Even though cars last longer 
than some of their makers anticipated, 
they are not immortal. Half the cars on 
the road are over 5 years old; a third are 
over 7 years old. The industry, hugging 
the statistics to its bosom, sees poten- 
tial plenty as a result of the recent want. 

General Motors, having acquired a 
major share of the market in 1933, aims 
to better it in 1934. Particularly in the 
price gap between Pontiac and Oldsmo- 
bile where Dodge crept in to make tell- 
ing gains. Among the new models is a 
6-cylinder Olds priced to plug this hole, 
with hydraulic brakes (first GM car to 
carry them), knee-action wheels, Fisher 
ventilation, and the lines which made 
Olds a style leader in ‘33. On touring 
bodies, trunks are stamped integral with 
the body panels. Wheelbase is 114”, 
an inch less than last year's 6. 

Keeping Leadership 

Chevrolet will try to maintain its 
leadership with a longer, roomier and 
more powerful car, with the knee-action 
springs (housed in a hydraulic cylinder 
on the wheels), the easy lines, and other 
sales features ‘of the family. Emphasis 
is on riding comfort and many minor 
interior appointments which add to the 
pleasure of driving. 

Pontiac hopes to make 150,000 cars 
in 1934, 75% of them in the home plant 
at Pontiac, the rest in the Chevrolet 
branch assembly plants at Oakland, St. 
Louis, Tarrytown, aid Atlanta. 

Buick, first out of the GM line (and 
this is the first year in years that Chev- 
rolet has not had a head-start on the 
shows) is in 3 series, notably conserva- 
tive as new car lines go, embodying the 
independent wheels and _ air-cushion 
tires of new design which point up the 
big selling point: riding comfort. 
Buick’s goal for 1934 is 75,000 cars, 
some 30,000 more than were sold in 
1933. This figure does not include the 
small Buick previously reported, pre- 
sumably aimed at the 100,000 mark in 
the $750 to $850 price niche 

The Oldsmobile 8 continues in the 
present price class and style tradition 
which made it a leader in the GM 
farrily. It has a 90 horse engine, 6 h.p. 
more than the Olds 6, will do 82 miles 
an hour to its younger brother’s 77 

LaSalle, priced at e$1495 to $1595, 
returns to its pre-depression purpose: to 
provide top-price distinction in the 
upper-middle bracket. Every car will 
have a custom body built by Fleetwood. 
Motors will shift, quietly, to straight 
8's, reputedly by Buick and of the same 


ALFRED 


president and general manage: 


REE\ ES— For the 


National Automobile 
Commerce and general ma: 
the National Automobile Sho 
week is the high point of th 


general size and power as tl 
priced Buicks. 

Cadillac started 1933 with 
nounced limit of 400 V-16's 
300 mark, it was hit by the bank | 
In 1934, Cadillac once again 
400 of the 16 cylinder series, 
there. Heretofore dashing on! 
conservative manner, the new ( 
are notably advanced in stylin; 
to set a fashion in their class f 


Chrysler, second in sales, 


passed Ford, celebrates the tent 
niversary of the nameplate with rad 


different, vigorously promoted 


Chamber 





which he hopes will put him closer 


ever to the leader. He has not, h 
put all his sales points in one 
The DeSotos and the Chryslers I 
new engineered (as distinguishe 
art-departmented) streamlining 
Dodges and the Plymouths stick t 


are now everyday lines, put their t 


independent wheel suspension 
Chrysler and DeSoto embo 
same basic changes: ultra-strean 


bodies and frames designed to ma! 


most of it. These cars, with eng 


directly over front axles, with front 


holding 3 people, with frame 

carried over and around the pass 
set a spectacular pace. Travelling 
rooms, they carry everything ins 
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Lay foundations for 
your own financial structure 
as you would for a building 
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Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


asked his architect to plan 
a new and better building to 
replace one which stood on a 
valuable piece of property. 


A SUCCESSFUL business man 


Plans were submitted for a then 
up-to-date three story structure. 
The business man smiled and 
said, “Plans are fine, but some 
day a far bigger building will 
be needed there. Lay founda- 
tions which would support a 
skyscraper.” 
. 7: * > 

When you acquire your first 
life insurance policy you lay 
down a foundation on which 
your future financial indepen- 
dence may be built. You will 
want a Program of Life Insur- 
ance—a plan of protection for 
you and yours. 


Your first thought is for the 
members of your family who 
need your protection. You are 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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determined that your children 
shall have an education—come 
what may. 


Meanwhile you must provide 
against accident or sickness 
which would interrupt your 
earning power. You look ahead 
to retirement days when you will 
wantleisure andcomfort. Awell- 
planned Insurance Program, 
closely followed, will provide 
for almost every financial need 
of your family and yourself. 


You can have, for the asking, 
a complete modern Life Insur- 
ance Program as clear and 
definite as an architect's blue- 
print. He would indicate stone, 
steel and concrete. Your plan 
will indicate the kinds of insur- 
ance you need first for a sound 
program and those you should 
add as time goes on and money 
permits. Send for a Metropolitan 
Field-Man or mail this coupon. 


—creale estates and 
— pay off mortgages 
educate children 
—provice income in 

tirement 


estabiish busine 


























Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, Ww) 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you send me in- 
formation regarding a 
modern Life Insurance 
Program. 


AC DRESS 
city 


STATE 


iv a ves 
28984098 484 
Wisi 


M4448 
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TRENDS OF AUTOMOBILE 
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PICTURE OF A MARKET 


Chrysler statistician, shows the silver lining in the cloud of depression. 


This chart, which hangs in the office of John Scov 


ss Week 
ille, 
Declining 


Bus 


value and increasing age of the ears on the road have moved the potential back 


20's. That 


of the earls 


car, in some models even the spare tire, 
and in all models all the luggage. 

These cars are the spearhead, Ply- 
mouth and Dodge are the brawn and 
drive behind the spear. They are the 
cars which run up the totals and furnish 
the power for the company. Both arc 
conservative in line (the conservative of 
today being the liberal of yesterday 
in automobiles as in politics), both are 
bigger and more powerful. The new 
wheel springing, the air wheel tires, arc 
important changes, but with everybody 
doing it, there is nothing to frighten the 
middle class buyer who is the mainstay 
of the industry. 

Dodge meets the Oldsmobile move by 
dropping its 8, concentrating on two 6's 
at 117 inches and 121 inches. Horse- 
power has been stepped up from 75 to 
82, may be boosted further with an 
aluminum head to 87. 

Plymouth’s Plans 

Plymouth “ continues the standard 
model, with a de luxe job on a 114-inch 
wheelbase (2 inches longer). Of the 
Chrysler quota of 700,000 cars, Ply 
mouth aims to sell 500,000. The delux« 
model claims to be the largest car in the 


12 


“saturation point” has been postponed again. 


low price field. The all-silent transmis- 
sion offered in this model last year is 
carried through the whole line. 

Ford with cars to sell as well as to 
show (some makers haven't even cars 
for dealers, must rely on the shows and 
the regional displays for some time) is 
making cars while the shows shine. Pro- 
duction schedules are being revised so 
frequently that not even the automotive 
Winchells know just how many are 
coming off the line. They say it’s like 
the old days, that Ford facilities will 
soon be stretched to the full. The 1934 
goal of half a million is considered most 
modest. 

Nash’s LaFayette 

Nash, which introduced its regular 
lines a few weeks ago, has been readying 
a surprise for the shows—and the small 
car market. Looking at the record which 
shows that 629% of all cars are bought 
by those making less than $3,000 a year, 
that 30% (the biggest single group) 
are in the $2,000 to $3,000 class, Nash 
has decided that the small car field 
offers the greatest opportunities as well 
as the toughest competition. Nash feels, 


its loyal owners are bette: 
the low-price field. 

Hence the new LaFayett 
heavier, with hidden big car 
the low-price field.” There a: 
on a 113-inch wheelbas« 
sedan with built-in trunk. 
in standard and de luxe gr 
points match those in its pr 
independent wheel Suspensior 
ing windows, sleek but « 
lines. The LaFayette, a 6, rat 
h.p., takes its name from the N 
fine car of some years ago. It 
sold through Nash dealers at pr 
petitively low. 

Hudson’s Terraplane 

Hudson's Terraplane will be 
contender in the low-medium 
year. Abandoning its 8, it is cox 
ing on two 6's on 112-inch and | 
wheelbases. Featured, is the 
type of independent suspension 
interchangeable with the regular 
front axle assembly. Like other 
field, it is conservatively strea 
with deep-drawn fenders, and a sn 
curved stern which, on some 
provides a compartment for luge 
the spare tire. 

Auburn also is moving into t 
with a 6 at the lowest price in | 
tory of the company. Bodies a: 
directly to the frames, without si! 
8 and 12 are continued in stand 
custom models. 

Graham introduces the super 
to the medium-price class on its 
8. The standard 8 and the 6 co 
the banjo frame and outboard s; 
Motors are more powerful. Body 
very advanced not so long ago 
in style now. 

H»pmobile continues the fror 
stabilizer, has gone in for smoot! 
ing lines, with headlamps flowing 
the hood, windshield sharply slant 
Lamps, radiator, and mud guards present 
a solid front. 

Lincoln’s New Models 

In the fine-car field, Lincoln | 
troduced V-12’s on 136-inch and 
inch wheelbases, both powered wit! 
150 h.p. motor. Stutz is presenting 2 
lines, each in 16 and 32 valve series 
Pierce-Atrow offers 3 limes, 12's and 
8's. Streamlining, taking the cue from 
the famous Silver Arrow at last year's 
shows, is much more pronounced 

In general, this year’s show marks the 
advance of streamlining, of roomier 
bodies and easier riding qualities And 
it marks, also, the end of cylinders and 
gadgets as sales points. Free-whecling 
and clutch control are taken for granted, 
or dropped entirely (this does not refer 
to Reo’s self-shifter, which is something 
else again). Even the number of cylin- 
ders is no longer a matter of merchat- 
dising importance. The manufact 
are going to talk to the public in terms 


too, that even at present levels, many of of the end and not the means 
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Gepartment stores during the first eleven months of 
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3,568 more lines zdvertis'ng in the Chicago Trik 


Bosc 


she likes ils news 


and features more than those 

appearing in any other 

Chicago newspaper, 

the average woman in this market prefers 

the Chicago Tribune as a news- 

paper and as a shopping guide. Whether you check 
preference by circulation statistics, ad 

vertising run by depaniment! stores, or by field 
surveys of reader interest, you wil! 

find more women read the Tribune than 

tead any other Chicago newspaper. If you want 
the complete facts, a Tribune representative 


will supply them promptly 
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Reforming Realtors 


With its registration plan and similar stringent regula- 
tions, the real estate code is designed to put realistic 
curbs on a highly romantic business. 


THE slim 8-page pamphlet representing 
the real estate brokers’ code which comes 
up for public hearing on Jin. 10 is 
but a shadow of the formidable docu 
ment which that same group prepared 
early in the NIRA era as its Magna 
Charta of the New Deal Supple- 
mentary codes covering insurance, mort- 
gage, appraising, building management, 
and promotional activities have disap 
peared under the realistic urging of 
NRA administrators. The final draft 
covers the type of real estate brokerage 
business that is done by 99 out of every 
100 members of the clan. 

Thanks to conferences, consultations 
with NRA officials, and recent prelimi- 
nary hearings, most of the controversial 
points have been either eliminated or 
modified to suit all parties, so that the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, sponsor of the code, looks for- 
ward to approval in substantially its 
present form 

Public Invited In 

Outstanding among provisions is onc 
prescribing that the public shall be rey 
resented on the committees or other or 
ganized bodies which are to be charged 
with the responsibility of establishing 
minimum commissions and brokerage 
fees for various territories 
believe this will be a practical as well 
asa popular move. They hope to enlist 
public interest and cooperation in stamp 
ing out some of the malpractices that 
result of in 


Supporters 


have grown up as the 
equitable or excessively high commission 
schedules. 

Sponsors of the code point out that 
only a comparatively small percentage 
of those engaged in the real estate busi 
ness conduct a regular establishment and 
maintain a real business organization 
They add that the real estate woods arc 
full of individualists who are apt to 
operate without any definite policy or 
regard to the effect of their transactions 
on others. These are largely blamed for 
current bad practices 

Members Will Register 

If the code as now drafted is ap- 
proved, it will become extremely difh- 
cult for chiselers to ply their trade 
Provisions call not only for registration 
of all members of the industry with the 
code authority but for enforcement of 
an exceedingly comprehensive set of 
trade practice rules. The real estate man 
is forbidden to cut commissions or fees, 
split commissions with other than regis 
tered members of the trade, act as agent 
and undisclosed principal, act for an 
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owner without his knowledge or con- 
sent. 

The code also includes fundamental 
trade practice rules governing appraisal, 
which originally was to have a separate 
code. If supported by necessary en 
forcement machinery, these will put an 
end to the frame-up appraisal by which 
a broker accepts a fee for “appraising” 
a property at a valuation previously 


agreed upon with, or act 
by, the owner or other inter 
Labor provisions of the 
minimum Ww ages ranging Tre 
to $12 a week 
tion of the community cove: 
up a 40-hour weck with a 
12 wecks a year at 48 hour 
Those familiar 
field generally agree that enf 
this code should mean better 
dependable service for the 
of them add that it should 
mean a downward revision 
structure for the various types 
as established brokerage houses 
from the costly necessity of « 
the catch-as-catch-can method 
chiselers 


according t 


with th 


Grocers Under Code 


NRA starts the food code parade with 
Hits both price-cutters and profiteers. 


retailers’ draft. 


CHE AAA-NRA deadlock over the food 
codes finally has been broken. The 
President has signed the code for the 
Retail Food and Grocery Trade, one of 
the three that have been awaiting execu- 
tive action since early December (Bll 
Dec16’33). 

As approved, the retail food code 
differs little from the form in which 
members of the industry last saw it 
Independents feel that they have much 


CLOCK LAMP—Introduced in Germany, this new table lamp has a revolving 


cayse for rejoicing in that it 

a fairly even chance in comy 

the chain stores. It definitely | 
on loss leaders and provides { 
mum mark-up. Food retailers 
to add to the invoice or 
cost (whichever is lower) 

ance for actual cost of stor 
They interpret this to mean t! 
will no longer be permitted t 


smaller and less powerful 


! 


shade which tells the time of day—night and day. 
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approval of the 


Code 


NRA’s 
start. 
in spot 


With cl 


on Of 
up on 


With 


mn gover 


th destructive price-cutting. 
ercentage that is to be added 
j and published from time to 

Administrator, all will be 

footing. 
ng is guarded against by a 
h rules that June 1, '33 prices} 
be increased by more than | 

ease in production, operating, | 

1t or imvoice costs, taxes or 

imate Causes. 

ns inserted in the code before 

c from AAA to NRA, cover- 

ernment control of the code 

nd regulations under the pro- 

ewell food and drug bill, have | 

inated. Labor clauses, con- 
the special labor code ap- 

wv. 15, are restated. All stores 

) open at least 63 hours a week | 

y were Operating on a shorter 

prior to June 1, °33. 

he retail code out of the way, | 

ert and manufacturers are 
how soon their codes will 

yuugh—and how. Leaders in the | 

ld maintain that the various} 

of the industry are so interde- | 

that any considerable delay in| 

wal of the remaining 2 codes| * i 

e some serious inconveniences increases steel ty 

lieve that government officials | 

this and conclude that not 


gn = a 
ill approval come through resistance te ati ue 
but that the code will survive 
tially as submitted. Approval of 


retail code is not expected to be : 
by serious changes in the codes IT WAS probably fatigue that finally and all at once brought 


ther branches of the industry the Deacon’s “one-hoss shay” down to a crumbling end. It is 





fatigue — the breakdown of the crystal structure due to me- 


Codes, Hearings chanical vibration or other alternating stresses — that so often 


NRA’s new year gets off to a busy causes an apparently sound driving axle, shaft or gear suddenly 


start. Price and power hearings to give way. 
in spotlight. A surprisingly small percentage of Molybdenum added to 


WitH close to 75 com leted codes piled steel (even when other hardening or toughening alloys are 
up on the President's desk in the closing : 
lays of the old year and enough of 
signed to bring the 1933 total to Whether it be fatigue resistance or any of the other major 
2, NRA has plunged into the 200- 
id codes still awaiting action. Prog- 
ress will be speeded up by President proved through the addition of Molybdenum. The history of 
Roosevelt's order of this week author- . 
ing General Johnson to give final ap 
val to codes of industries employing — proof of which is being found almost daily in a wide range 
ore than 50,000 workers 
Most interesting hearing on the early 
list was that on price changes There is scarcely a steel problem that Molybdenum cannot 
was ofiginally set for Decem- 
then postponed until Jan. 9 because 
ick of earlier evidence of profiteer-| in Detroit, including free engineering and experimental ser- 
It was expected to focus atten-| 
on the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
/ —. . py don’t pay| Improves Steel and Iron.” Climax Molybdenum Company, 
than their share of the cost in- 
» date alin. Room 4000, 295 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
With its opportunities for arguments | 
© government power policies, the high 


of next week's industrial hearings | cuiMas 
t on the code presented by—and | s m- Clim 
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used) increases its resistance to fatigue. 

qualities sought in steel, we know of none that cannot be im- 
this remarkable product is a series of extraordinary successes 
of production, fabrication and service applications. 

help solve. Have you one? The moderr Climax laboratories 


vice, are at your disposal. Write for illustrated story, “Moly 














to—the electrical utilities. This starts 
Jan. 11. Other hearings for next weck 
are: Jan, 8—terrazzo and mosaic, bar- 
ber shop, railway hand brake, railway 
car appliances, open steel flooring and 
crating, white metal casting, office and 
loft building, clay machinery; Jan. 9 





price changes, shoe rebuilding, horse- 
shoes, gypsum; Jan. 10—electrical 
wholesale, real brokerage, the 
atrical poster exchanges, cemetery; Jan. 
11—trailer manufacturing, electric light 
and power; Jan. 12—commercial ve- 
hicle body, wheelbarrow. 


estatc 


Copper Stalemate 


Code-builders for copper industry find conflicting in- 
terests and a surplus in the way of an agreement. 


COPPER men are still encountering com- 
plications in drafting a code that can be 
assured anything like solid industry sup- 
port. Neither the special code com- 
mittee, appginted by Deputy Adminis- 
trator H. O. King, nor others in the 
industry who have been tinkering with 
the code have produced a draft accept- 
able to all the important interests 
Recent discussions have centered 
chiefly around the question of how much 
copper an afhliated fabricating concern 
should be permitted to buy from its 
pare nt copper-producing company or 
smelter. The special code committee is 
reported to have set the maximum at 


50%. This would probably satisfy Ana 
conda which has a comprehensive set-up 
of fabricating afhliates. Another group 
including Kennecott, Phelps Dodge and 
American Smelting & Refining Co 
wants that limit cut to 259%, insists that 
the industry as a whole cannot hope to 
prosper unless such afhliated fabricators 
spread at least 75% of their require- 
ments among outside producers. Neither 
side is inclined to compromise. 
Domestic copper production is down 
to about 30,000 tons monthly. How- 
ever, consumption during 1933 was only 
up to 350,000 tons and a large slice of 
that came from the heavy surplus stocks 





Agricultural Adjustment 


Wide W 


HE RUNS THE COTTON POOL—Oscar Johnston. director of finance of the 


Administration and himself perhaps the world’s largest 


grower of staple cotton. now runs the government's 2,400,000 bale cotton pool. 
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in users’ hands. Furthermo: 
had to count out 125,00 
to the custom smelters 

Meanwhile, opinion ; 
industry's failure to produ 
due more to prevailing con 
to differences that are act 
cilable Oldtimers _ re 
business was rolling in 
there was little quarelling « 
ticular slice of the volur € 
son that present differenc 
pear whenever a general 
business carries copper 
along with it. 

However, after all the 
points have been adjusted 
still be the problem of 
agreement on a formula for 
marketing of the 550,000-t 
which now overhangs the mar} 
considerable extent that sto 
hands of the bankers who w 


as quickly as possible if prices 


as 


Neither the custom smelters 
mining companies want to 
agreement that does not s; 


method and price basis to prev 
disposal of this surplus 


a . © 

Shipping Merger 
IMM will absorb Munson lines 
creating great American shipping 
service operating to Europe, Lati: 
America, and the West Coast. 


IMPORTANT American ship} 
ests will be merged in the 
weeks, according to annour 
from New York headquarters 

The Munson Steamship 
founded shortly after the Civil \ 
serving the West Indies and 
coast of South America, ar 
merged with International M 
Marine, already controlling 
tonnage than any other Ameri 
ping service. 

Munson operates 24 freight 
bination passenger and freight 
out of New York, Baltimore, M 
and New Orleans in services to M 
Cuba, Nassau, and South A 
Total tonnage under Munson cont 
listed as 140,000. Best known 
are the American Legion, \ 
World, Southern Cross, and Ma 

IMM controls directly the | 
Pacific, Red Star, Atlantic Tra 
and Leyland lines, and is part 
of the United States Lines and 
American Merchant Line. For 
has acted as the American ag 
White Star, likely soon to be trai 
to Cunard when these two Britis 
are merged. 

The new merger is in line 
day's best operating practice of 
bining national services for econ 
overhead and rationalizing of scl 
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Jobs for NRA in 1934 


Problem of industrial financing becomes the Recovery 
Administration’s baby, with RFC as godfather. 
for compliance and enforcement rapidly take form. 


‘ s licked the first phase of its 
\dustrial problem—the elimi- 
suicidal cutthroat competition 
idustry is joining enthusiasti- 
i remarkable series ol good old 
dicine testimonials to that 
incidental with this work, car 
through codification, has been 
very for the wage-earner of 
the ground that he lost during 
ssion. There remains another 
the triangle, compliance with 
orcement of the codes. Setting 
ichinery for this and making it 
Il be the big NRA job in 1934 
1 the code problem looms the 
big phase, that of industrial 
Originally this was not 
n as a Recovery Administration 
today it has become distinctly 
\ “baby,” for a steadily increas- 
m of letters on the subject, 
wer the country, has been flow- 
headquarters, coming to the 
il Advisory Board, and to the 


JRA 


lines, 
: rs of Congress who have begun 
ping , : . 
4 a er their ammunition for the next 
atin nths “on the hill’’—particularly 


st. tors Nye and Borah 
g to be done about that financing 
it may shortly become the big 


Something 


on the recovery program 

Aid for Capital Goods 
are many indications that the 
ent may turn at last to the capi 
ds industries. The real property 
(BW —Dec30'33) is the first 
ward a decision on whether or 
Washington is to get its billions 
ind a vast demolition and construc 
n program that will blanket the coun- 
ry. Direct loans to industry for re 
ubilitation of machinery may follow. 
t first there will probably be more 
rect pressure on industry to use the 
RFC’s community mortgage loan plan, 
some other device similar to the 
PWA provision under which the rail 
roads are getting money for new equip- 
ment as well as refinancing. Beyond 
lat is the proposal, backed by Senators 
Nye and Borah, and approved last week 
General Johnson, to form a joint 
ngressional-NRA commission to seek 
way to help out the industrial 
ts which have spent their working 
ipital meeting NRA codes and higher 

ts thereunder. 

Both of these issues were originally 
ked on as jobs for the RFC or some 
r financial arm of the government. 
1e past few weeks they have come to 


regarded as distinctly NRA prob- 
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Plans 


lems. The RFC established 
active liaison between its loan 
and the NRA deputies who are gett 
the repercussions from industry 


has 


officer 


idea is that some means are to be found 
for integrating the job in the 
plan itself, just as the public 
penditures were turned over to PWA 
by RFC and thereby greatly facilitated 
and broadened as part of the recovery 
plan. The idea is to find a way whereby 
NRA can help its industries to meet, on 
the financial plane, the problems which 
they have acquired in conforming to 
NRA’s code and labor provisions 
Meanwhile, the code-enforcing ma- 
chinery of NRA is now in process of 
rapid evolution. People who are doing 
a lot of thinking about NRA sce two 
lines along which it might develop. If 
General Johnson can depend upon tl 
continued cooperation of business 
leaders willing to giv cir time 


recovery 


WOrTKS CX 


ind 


Bu 
ALBERT L. DEANE—The president 
of General Motors Holding Corp. has 
a plan to knock off employment peaks 
to fill employment valleys which 
Washington is considering. 


« Week 


experien 
may be little actu 


code auth 


} 


CUUC 


trons in 


ns, will carry on a 
down throug! 


expericn cad 


material does not continue 


If strong and nd il 
| 
0 b avall 


idministration job may be 


? 


able, the code 
drawn into the loose type of bureaucracy 
Alvin NRA's executiv 


is sctting up for the cfhicient 


which Brown, 
otncer, 
patch of the routine work 
quarters In that 
more authorities 
thority—at headg 
ficials will, for th 
industrialists 
L. D. Tompkins Heips 
L. D. Tompkins, vice-presid 
the U. S. Rubber Corp., wl 
General s spe ial assistant 
iS working out a bu 
ompliance, will tur 
ibility to other 
For the 
working away from 


lines 


pre sent, at 


a distinct possil ility 

come a part « I 
Commerce when 

era, now upon 

But the Departn 

merce is still on hand, NRA 1s stil 
fined wholly within the Commer 
tO move ce! 
sections out, t may yet find 
Assistant Sec- 


ing, despite many threats 
tain 
itself under the acgis of 
retary John Dickinson, thesbest organiz 
ing brains of the “brain trust Prob 
ably the final outcome will turn on 
whether or not the recovery units of 
the Roosevelt program swell fur 
ther out of proportion to the old depart- 
ments or whether the “permanent” 
set-up, at which the White House has 
more than hinted from time to time, 
turns in the direction of revising the old 
departments to fit the new conception of 
a planned economic society 
Emergency Council Strong 
Right now, the newest ‘recovery 
unit,” the National Emergency Council, 
is taking great powers upon itself. This 
body, set up as a sort of executive com 
mittee (in the corporation sense) of the 
super~ abinet.”” to 


still 


Executive Council or 
coordinate the recovery 
keep toes from being stepped on 
busily at work on its first job. It is 
coordinating the field work of the hun 


and state 


work and to 


is NOW 


dreds of committees councils 














set up last summer to reach out into the 
country for the different units. 

The “NEC” has, significantly, taken 
over the functions of the cabinet board, 
with assurance of more cooperation 
than General Johnson ever gave that 
‘Special Recovery Board’ when it was 
headed by Secretary Roper. One reason 
is that the President of the United States 


Deane Plan 


will be the actual chairman of the NEC 
Much of the future of NRA, as of the 
other recovery units, rests in the coming 
development of NEC's scope and power. 
Meanwhile, the Recovery Admuinistra- 
tion looks rather wonderingly into the 
17 months of life yet left to it under 
the law—and beyond that into the un- 
certainties of a ‘‘permanent”’ set-up. 


General Motors official has a scheme for stabilizing na- 
tional purchasing power which interests Washington. 


Tue Deane Plan for job insurance made 
its appearance last summer in a welter 
of recovery schemes (BW’—Jun10'33). 
Most of these fill forgotten graves, but 
the vitality of the Deane Plan persists. 
It broke into the news Wednesday of 
last week when its author spent 2 hours 
explaining it to President Roosevelt. 
Previously it had ensnared the intercst 
of Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

The Deane Plan is a device for sus- 
taining consumption and eliminating un- 
employment. It was authored by no 
cloistered theorist but by an active exec- 
utive in one of the nation’s largest busi- 
ness organizations. He is Albert Lytle 
Deane, president of Gencral Motors 
Holding Corp. Two years of research 
went into formation of the plan which 
starts from the premise that wage and 
salary earners of the country comprise 
its principal market, that management 
and security-holders must find a means 
of sustaining this buying power to in- 
sure earnings of their companies. 

To Insure Jobs 

Instead of unemployment insurance 
(which would dole out money to dis- 
charged workers) the Deane plan would 
insure jobs and continue employment. It 
is designed as an automatic corrective 
for all industry which would (1) im- 
mediately raise consuming power above 
the level of current production, (2) 
maintain it above that level until 
production-consumption equilibrium is 
achieved, (3) then keep it balanced. 

Eligibles would be employed persons 
receiving less than $60 a week, would 
include the jobless and all others regis- 
tering, except agricultural workers and 
those in personal service. For opera- 
tion of the plan, business would be 
divided into industrial classifications in 
which averages of activity would be 
calculated. These averages would con- 
trol the necessary collections and pay- 
ments. Mr. Deane believes the idea can 
be made effective through a simple fed- 
eral statute which would not involve the 
question of constitutionality. 

The plan is meant to operate through 

moving averages: (1) the average 
weekly hours of employment of all eli- 


gible workers for the previous 10 years; 
(2) the weekly hours of employment of 
all eligible workers for the preceding 
month. The first would establish the 
long-time level at which business would 
like to stay. The second would deter- 
mine the current level of production. 
When the monthly average p secre be- 
low the 10-year line, it would show that 
business was falling off. At such times 
every worker would have his normal pay 
supplemented from a central insurance 
fund. The rate of this extra payment 
would be 50% of the worker's basic 
hourly wage for each hour by which the 
monthly average missed the 10-year mark. 

All insurance “premiums” would be 
paid into the fund by industry. Here 
again the averages would be the deter- 
minants. When a worker was employed 
more hours in any week than the 
monthly or the 10-year average (which- 
ever is lower), the employer would pay 
double for overtime. Of this, time and 
a half would go to the worker and the 
remaining half time would be paid into 
the insurance pool. 

No Compulsion 

By distributing work among a suffi- 
cient number of employees to prevent 
the actual weekly employed hours from 
surpassing the monthly average, an em- 
ployer could avoid overtime payments. 
This would create more jobs. There 
would be no compulsion. If it was 
more economical to pay for overtime the 
employer would be free to do so. Re- 
sulting premiums paid into the fund 
would not enly be used to pay wages of 
workers thrown out of normal employ- 
ment but for a civil works program. 

Briefly, the plan is designed to insure 
every worker a job, and automatically to 
increase mass purchasing power (when 
business slumps) in reference to the 
level to which production has fallen. 
Demand would be lifted above supply. 
The differential in favor of demand 
would remain so long as business held 
below the 10-year average. Production 
would inevitably increase. Whenever 
activity topped the 10-year average, pay- 
ment of overtime premiums would 
dampen over-expansion. 
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PRICE GAINS—Wheat and cotton, 
outstanding beneficiaries of A \\, 
leave 1931 levels far behind. (ro 
restrictions, not fully operative un! 
1934, promise to further 1933 
creases. Steel products now excer: 
December, 1930, price level. 
steplike rise that seems likely to con- 
tinue was an important factor in 
stimulating steel production |: 
month. Copper struck a quiet fourth 
quarter plus a code snag. 


Key to the whole idea is the revols 
insurance fund. How could such a | 
be established by industry in its pres 
debilitated condition? It couldn't. M 
Deane thinks the initial money sho 
be raised through sale of governn 
bonds which would gradually be reti: 
as premiums flowed in. Widespr 
shortage of consumer goods would so 
lift volume over the 10-year averag« 
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Business Week 
RAPID RECOVERY—1933 staged a 
swift comeback. At the end, leading 
production indicators surpassed last 
quarter of 1931. Steel activity ex- 
the customary spring and 
sutumn seasonal bulge for one in July 
and December. Public works were 
pulling the construction industry out 
of the depths. Electric power pro- 
duction jumped to the 1931 level. 
Railroad shipments gained less spee- 
tacularly. The next 3 months will tell. 


changed 


nand could be revitalized by renewed 


nployment and purchasing power be 
plemented through the temporary 
of government credit. Permanent 
ct would be to knock off the peaks 
| fll in the valleys, preventing violent 
and-downs that appall thinking busi- 
men. 
Students of the ingenious Deane plan 
surprised at their first meeting with 
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leoks almost boyish, 
in spite of his 44 years. He is tall, 
broad across the flat in the 
midriff. His blue eyes and grey suit 
it! furnishings of 


its Originator. He 
shoulde rs, 


agree with the modern 
othce which overlooks the green of 
New York's Central Park. Mr. Deane 
was born in Chicago, worked first in his 
the Hall Safe & Lock 
mining in 


his 


father’s business 
His experience includes 
Mexico, mail-order business in St 
manager of International Correspond 
ence Schools in Mexico, and 
banking activities in California Hx 
joined the General Motors Acceptance 


Corp. in 1919. 


Co. 


Louis, 


security 


Property Relief 


Illinois uses its sales tax to lighten 
the burden of the property owner. 


ILLINo!s is the first state wholly to sub 
stitute the sales tax for its share of the 
local levy on property—real and 
sonal. By doing so it lifted a prospec- 
tive $35-million burden from property 
owners this year and has reached out to 
make the non-property owning earner 
bear a greater portion of the taxation. 
Local levies on property are not affected. 

Announcement that for the first time 
in 115 years there will be no state prop 
erty levy was made by Governor Henry 
Horner as a belated Christmas present 
following a decision of the state Su 
preme Court that the retailers’ occupa- 
tional (sales) tax of 
tutional. The court may 
sion upon the request of the Council of 
Illinois Merchants, but action is highly 
doubtful. 

The ad valorem system of ‘taxation 
long had been subjected to criticism be- 
cause of alleged inequities. Particular 
complaint was that it did not tax the 
man with an income but no property, 
frequently encountered in large cities. 
The sales tax, however, reaches every- 
one. Realty interests have been urging 
property tax relief in many states and 
there have been partial substitutions of 
other levies in several cases. Tax author 
ities largely approve the shift 

Under the provisions of Illinois’ sales 
tax, the revenues can be used only to 
replace the general property tax. Since 
the measure became effective last sum- 
mer, the income has averaged well over 
$2 millions monthly. Better enforce- 
nent, more efficient collections, and in- 
rcased are counted on to 
increase these revenues. With some help 
from liquor taxes, they are expected to 
finance the funds which heretofore have 
been supported by the state tax rate 

While the state’s decision does not 
affect local property levies, Chicago im- 
mediately cut the 1932 realty assessment 
to $1,912,639,242 against $2,537,864,- 
724 in 1931 and $3,459,068,569 in 1930. 
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Aluminum Victory 


Suit alleging monopoly and pric« 
control beaten by Aluminum Co. 
THE Alun 
emerges Victorious 
brought 
Machine Tool 
of Connecti 


unum (¢ 


iy 


sult 


1 been demande Th« 
d the Aluminum Cor 
control, 


lions ha 


Comp 


iny with price 


any charge 
monopoly 
raw materials, and suppression of is 


liste ne d 


pendent producers. A jury 
! argument for 11 


lence weeks 
xefore finding for the defendant It 


Vic and 
saw no proot of monopolistic tendencies 


which could have caused the dama 
claimed by the Baush Company 

The Aluminum Company pointed o 
that it began the development of tl 
industry under U. S. patents giving 


17 years exclusive use of essential pro 


cCSscs which it |] id improved since 
| 
the training of ‘ and the 


ninum, Was 


A larg trad nh aiun 


with 
tion ofl 
the cause of the y's outstanding 
position. It denied own rship of th 
bulk of it 
which aluminum 

that there remain larg 
water power, both in th¢ 


the world 


clsewhe re Al 
counsel contended 
showed no price-fixing | 
tion in the 
exhibits showing that al 
abroad could be bou tht cheay 
United States than al 
by the defendant, subn 
Aluminum Company's share of 
American sales during the past 
years had been 249% to 40%, 
mainder having been imported or bought 
from dealers in secondary metal. 

Competition’s Penalties 

In his charge to the jury the presid 

ing judge said, “This defendant began 
its life under the protection of United 
States patents and it is abundantly evi 
dent that after those patents expired, 
the defendant continued to grow and of 
course there was nothing that made it 
illegal for the defendant to grow, un 
the defendant itself should do 
something illegal.” He referred to 
the “struggle between the contending 
forces” of competition and added, ‘It 
you shall find in this aspect of the case 
the plaintiff's only grievance is that it 
has been caught between two opposing 
forces of competition, between two eco 
mic forces, the defendant is not re 


' 
worid 


| proot that 
total 
scevcr il 


the re 


less 


ne 
sponsible.” 

The trial brought out the long strides 
made by aluminum in competition with 
other metals. At one time it ranked as 
semi-precious, selling for 
today it sells for around 23¢, is widely 
used in stock, for 


bridges and other structural purposes 


$8 a pound 


railroad rolling 
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Industry codes that have been made effective through the President’s signature 
(Continued from Business Week, December 23, 1933) 


146. Excelsior Excelsior Products 
Industry 

By the National Excelsior Products Association. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week with annual toler- 
ance of two 4-week periods of 48 hours. Mini- 
mum Wages: Men, 22'4/2c. an hour South, 30c. an 
hour North; women, 20c. and 25c. respectively; 
clerical and office workers, $14 a week. Women 
get equal Pay for equal work. Reclassification 
prohibited. Other Important Provisions: Creates 
Code Authority. Provides for standardization and 
classification of all products for a uniform system 
of cost accounting, for creation of special stand- 
ards pertaining to safety and health of employees 
Makes open price plan compulsory. Lists among 
unfair trade practices false marking and brand- 
ing, misleading advertisements, rebates, giving of 
price premiums or gifts. Prohibits sales below 
cost. Provides for registration of present produc- 
tive machinery and for certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity from the administrator be- 
fore pucsens. manufacturing, or leasing addi- 
tional productive machinery. not bar mod- 
ernization or the sale or transfer of present pro- 
ductive machinery to other parties. 


and 


148. Pyrotechnic Manufacturing Industry 

By groups representing 3 divisions of the in- 
dustry. aximum Hours: ercial fireworks 
and display fireworks divisions, 40 hours a week; 
fusee division, 35 hours; clerical workers, 40 hours, 
truckman, 44 hours. Minimum Wages: Commer- 
cial fireworks division—men, 37¥:c. an hour; 
women, 324¥2c. an hour. Display reworks divi- 
sion—men, 40c. an hour; women, 35c. an hour. 
Fusee division, 40c. an hour. Provides for equit- 
able adjustments. Prohibits reclassification and 
deductions from wage checks for sions, insur- 
ance, etc. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
Other Important Provisions: Provides for Code 
Authority, for uniform cost finding system, for 
special investigations as to imported competitive 
articles and relation of import volume to domestic 
production. Lists among unfair trade practices 
giving of rebates, refunds, guarantees against price 
declines, misleading or untrue advertising, style 
and design piracy. Prohibits use of domestic 
materials other than those manufactured under 
the code. Specifies terms of sale, trade discounts 
and relations with jobbers, as well as retail dis- 
counts. Prohibits consignment sales, special 
terms, blanket orders. Charges divisional plan- 
ning and fair practice agency with determining 
limits, size, weight and other specifications and 
standardization of staple goods. Provides for 
filing of price lists. rohibits selling at other 
than published prices. Commercial and display 
divisions must apply to administrator before addi- 
tion to Or expansion of present production facili- 
ties. Fusee Division prohibits expansion of pres- 
ent production facilities unless, _ public hear- 
ing, the administrator decides public necessity 
and convenience require them. No rulings 
against modernization. 


150. Asphalt and Mastic Tile Industry 

By the Asphalt and Mastic Tile Association. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Minimum Wages: 
30c. an hour in 9 Southern states; 35c. an hour 
in North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa; . an hour in all other states; clerical 
and office help, graded according to population 
from $14 to $15 a week. Prohibits reduction of 
wage rates and reclassification. Provides for 
equitable readjustment. Women get equal pay for 
equal work. Other Important Provisions: Creates 
Code Authority. Provides for open price plan, 
for classification or definition of customers, for 
Price protection for flooring contractors and all 
dealers on outstanding bids and closed contracts, 
provided details are filed within 20 days of a price 
increase. Manufacturing members who also sup- 
ply materials of the industry must operate a 
separate department as flooring contractors and 
charge themselves with materials at established 
prices. Lists among unfair trade practices false 
marking or branding, misleading advertising, re- 
bates, prizes, premiums or gifts, consignments, 
special setvices or privileges to preferred cus- 
tomers, selling below cost as determined by ap- 
proved cost accounting system. Prohibits lump 
sum bids. 


151, Millinery Industry 


By 10 regional and product groups. Maximum 
Hours: aye, hours a week; office and non-pro- 
ductive employees, 45 hours a week. Charges 
Code Authority with periodical investigations of 
employment status and further reduction of week! 
hours if necessary to absorb uncungheped. 
Minimum Wages: Establishes 4 wage districts and 


minimum wages for 4 classes of workers at 
from 45c. to $1.19 am hour. Minimum for any 
employee, $13 to $14 a week according to dis- 
trict. Prohibits reduction oc weekly rates and 
provides for adjustment of piece rates, but pro- 
portions need not exceed 25% increase of futy 
1, 1933 rates. Other Important Provisions: Pro- 
hibits home work. Creates Code Authority which 
is to provide for a uniform cost and accounting 
system, uniform sales contracts and order blanks, 
appropriate means to regulate and control style 
piracy. All products to bear NRA label with 
registration number to identify each member. 
Lists among unfair trade practices inaccurate ad- 
vertising or labeling, rebates, consignment sell- 
ing, assignment of accounts. Code Authority to 
prepare provisions covering allowances or dis- 
counts for advertising which, upon approval, will 
become part of code. 


152. Can Manufacturers Industry 

By groups representing 50% of members, 85% 
of sales volume of industry. Maximum Hours: 
40 a week with a tolerance of 6 weeks at 48 
hours in any 6-month period. Minimum Wages: 
In the United States, 3242c. an hour; in the 
Hawaiian district, same as minimum July 15, 
1929; 80% of employees of each factory to re 
ceive higher than minimum wages; office and 
clerical workers, $14 a week. ther Important 
Provisions: Creates Board of Governors. Pro- 
vides for adjustment of contracts. Lists amon 
unfair trade practices rebates, special services an 
privileges mot extended to all purchasers, bribes, 
etc. 


153. Valve and “Fittings 
Industry 

By the Valve and Fittings Institute. Maximum 
Hours: a_ week. Minimum Wages: 32c. an 
hour in the South, 40c. elsewhere. For women 
on light work, 90% of minimum; in no case 
less than 30c. an hour; equal pay for equal work. 
Other employees, $14 to $15 a week, gra 
according to population. Equitable adjustment 
of wage rates. Classification of duties as of June 
16, 1933, to prevail. Other Important Provisions: 
Creates Code Authority. Provides for 7s Pw] 
system with ‘‘the lowest prices that may led”’ 
applying to distributors. Prohibits sales at less 
than published prices. Provides for formulation 
and establishing of “‘indexes of general relation 
values of sizes, types, and weights” of various 
classes of products. Prohibits lump sum prices, 
bid peddling, post-dating of invoices, credit ex- 
tension to other than ‘“‘reasonably well established”’ 
buyers. Specifies terms of sale, cash discounts. 
Prohibits acceptance of bonds or other securities. 
Anticipates standard practices for packing and 
shipping. Disposal of surplus stocks, etc., sub- 
ject to approval of Code Authority. Lists among 
unfair trade misbranding, rebates or 
allowances, bribes, extension of services or privi- 
leges to preferred customers. 


Manufacturing 


154. Metal Tank Industry 

By the National Steel Tank Association. Maxi- 
mum Hours: 40 a week. Minimum Wages: 
South, 34c. an hour; North, 40c. an hour; cleri- 
cal and office cmgtavens, $15 a week. Equitable 
adjustment of all wage rates with decrease in 
differentials prohibited. Reclassification prohibited. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. Osher 
Important Provisions: Creates Code Authority. 
Specifies that all industry reports and statistics 
shall be collected and assembled by a neutral 
agency; presentation of compiled totals only go 
to Code Authority. Code Authority to establish 
uniform specifications for the types, sizes, etc., 
of industry products. Prohibits sale of products 
not conforming to certain specifications. Pro- 
vides for open price plan. Prohibits sales below 
cost as determined by uniform accounting system. 
Lists among unfair practices false advertising, 
misbranding of products, rebates, bribes, gifts, 
etc. Code Authority to approve all descriptions, 
prices, and terms covering sale of shopworn, obso- 
lete, or second-hand products. Prohibits con- 
signments. 


155. Oxy-acetylene Industry 

By the National Oxygen and Acetylene Asso- 
ciation. Maximum Hours: 40 a week averaged 
over 6-week periods. Minimum Wages: South, 
35c. an hour; North, 40c. an hour. All rates to 
be equitably adjusted. Reclassification prohibited. 
Other Important Provisions: Board of Directors 
to administer code. 


156. Rubber Manufacturing Industry 


By Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 
Governs 9 separate divisions of the industry, not 


including rubber tires. Maximum H 
week with tolerance of 80 extra ho. 
Minimum Wages: 35c. an hour; s 
ployees graded according to populati: 
to $15 a week. Classification as o! 
1933, to prevail. Women get equal p 
work. ther Important Provisions: | 
national and divisional code authorities 
sales below cost as determined by the 
Accounting Manual. Provides for s; 
cedure regarding prices, discounts, 
allowances, extras, commissions on m« 
terms of sale. Prohibits imaccurate, «: 
misleading advertising, rebates, refu: 
misleading branding, bribes, etc. Bas 
supplemented by separate chapters apply 
various divisions. 


157. Hair Cloth Manufacturing Ind: 

By Hair Cloth Manufacturers As 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week with additi 
ance of 10% in specified instances. 
Wages: $17 a week; apprentices and 
80% of minimum for period of not tw 
months. Prohibits stretch-out system 
classification. Women get equal pay { 
work. Other Important Provisions: < 
of productive machinery limited to on¢ 
shift a week. Creates Code Authority 
selling below cost as determined by uni! 
standard cost accounting system. Memb 
file schedule of prices, terms, discour 
conditions of sale; deviations therefrom 
hibited. Among unfair trade practices 
fied false marking or branding, inaccurat 
ceptive advertising, rebates, refunds, et 
prizes, premiums, price guarantees, cons 
shipments. 


158. Stone Finishing Machinery and f qui; 
ment Industry 

By Allied Stone Equipment and Supply Ass 
ciation. Maximum Hours: 40 a week with tole 
ance of 6 weeks at 48 hours in 6-month i 
10% tolerance for certain specified types of work 
office, service or sales employees, 40 hours 4 week 
semi-yearly average. Minimum Wages 
hour; office workers, $14 a week to $15 week 
graded according to population. Prohibits was 
reductions and reclassification. Wage rates ab 
minimum to be equitably adjusted. Osh ! 
portant Provisions: Creates Code Author of 
which one member is elected by majority 
4 by votes weighted on basis of one vote for each 
$100,000 of sales in 1932. Confidential « r 

rts and statistics to be collected and assemb 
y a meutral agency for presentation w ( 
Authority. Provides for open price system 
prohibits sale or exchange of products 
than published prices. Provides for com; 

ing of delinquent accounts with neutral 

or information of all members. Specifies « 
of sale, cash discounts, credit terms. 


159. Dry and Polishing Mop Manufactur- 
ing Industry 

By the National Polish and Mo: 
Association. Maximum Hours: a week with 
certain specified exceptions. Minimum W ace: 
South, 30c. an hour; North, 3242¢. an hour 
named as i, a ~ 16, —." r 

omen get equal pay for equal work. Rec!assi- 
fication prohibited. Other Important Prov: 
Creates a Code Authority. Provides for special 
committee to cooperate with institutions for the 
blind to prevent unfair competition from prod: 
ucts of those institutions. Provides for open 
price plan and prohibits sales below published 
prices. Lists among unfair trade practices false 
marking or branding. misleading or inaccurate ad: 
vertising, bribes, rebates, prizes, premiums, ¢'!'s, 
consignments, sales below cost as determined by 
uniform cost accounting system. 


Manufacturers 


160. Fur Trapping Contractors Industr) 

By the Trappers Alliance. Contains no max 
mum hour provisions. Minimum Wages 
an hour for employee boarded, equipped, ¢ 
maintained by employer; 50c. an hour when s¢'!- 
sustaining. Trapping on rcentage basis 
cluded. _ Other Important ovisions: Prov 
for a Code Authority. Trapping contra: 
operating on a percentage basis must retain 4 
least 70% of catch excepting with pepeers of 
Code Authority. Designates method which 
catch shall be divided. Prohibits blacklists or 
whitelists. Contractors must not rum more (hia 
250 tra a day. Code Authority to app 
standard contract forms and provide measures pP'< 
venting poaching, trespassing, or bootlegging 
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Restaurant Pick-up 


Both hotels and independents hail 
general improvement. 
inting caravans that struggled | 
hot sands of prohibition, none 
louder than hotel owners and 
irs. These legitimate publi 
customers lured 
es and to cheap eating houses | 
ceding becomes a duty to the| 
rather than an esthetic pleas 
vy that the oasis is reached, sur 
turn their prayer rugs toward | 
eton, bump their blistered brows | 
due thanks. 

What a Jump! 
restaurant industry is so large 
various that one has to be satisfied | 
the statement, “Business ts a| 

lot better.”” For hotels some | 


away to 


ilready are available. In 2 weeks 
ng repeal 14 representative = 
} 
| 


tels reported a 34% increase 

1 food sales over the preceding period. 

s included Dec. 5 to Dec. 19—days 

people shop for Christmas, nights 

ey stay home to wrap their gadg- 

1 fancy paper, and therefore a lean 

for restaurants. The jump in 
sales was 607%. 


in 


was a climax of a steady climb 
had already registered some re 
A survey by Horwath & Hor 
New York iccountants 
that hotel sales for 
were generally 6% 
Largest increases were 138% in 
0 (result of the Exposition), and | 
Washington (result of new 
code visitors, etc). Other in 
s were: New York, 6%; Cleve- 
%: Detroit, 56%; California, | 
Texas, 69¢. Smaller cities were 
only 1%. From May to October, 
percentage of loss from 1929 in 
ul sales dropped from 49.1% to | 
48.1%. In other words, there has been | 
n improvement of 10%. 
The Annoying Help 
We are pained to record that some 
{ the beneficiaries do not like to shout | 
bout their good fortune because of the | 
effect it will have on the help. An even 
alance is maintained by the help, how- | 
ver. It is shouting plenty. Unions of 
estaurant workers are talking of a strike | 
gainst the industry's code. In New | 
York irate napkin bearers demand al 
lar wage minimum of $15, a 48-| 
r-week instead of the 54 suggested | 
the owners. They protest inclusion | 
tips as wages. In Boston they want 
-hour-week, elimination of payment 
r meals, wage scales that were in effect 
July 15, 1929, work on a weekly 
instead of an hourly basis which 
vs hiring for meal hours only. They 
assail different wage scales for “tip”’ 
non-tip” establishments. 
Protest meetings are being held 


hotel 
restaurant 
above last 
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One of a series, “This Is the Associat 


a . 
Spirit ot 3:5 
Among Associated Employees 


The 15,000 Associated employees in- 
clude linemen, meter readers, ste- 
nographers, service men, accountants. 
During the depression they have taken 
pay cuts. In these respects they are not 
much different from other utilities em- 
ployees. But in responsiveness and 
willingness to cooperate they are un- 
usual. 


New Business Secured. Volun- 
tarily, all employees worked together 
to find new electric and gas business. 
During the past 12 months these efforts 
have resulted in the sale of $2,808,000 
of appliances, which will use $813,000 
of gas and electricity annually. 


Securities Distributed. During 
the spring of 1932, at a time when 
financial markets of the country were 
crippled, the Associated System was 
confronted with heavy refinancing 
Associated employees went out and 
sold $6,200,000 of debenture bonds 
This achievement was of vital im 
portance in protecting the  invest- 


Asseciated Gas & Electric System 


ments of the quarter million Associ- 
ated security holders. 

Ic is this spirit among workers which 
will help the nation win its war against 
depression. 


61 Broadway 
New York 

















Wide Reading Mc 


NO WV ee A New DEAL FoR THE Co> 
ert S. Lynd. New Repu 
Rus: 


consumer has scored twice i 
e consumer standards have b bette 
a Serious into some of the codes, and p 
9 discussed for the establishm« bul | 
manent Consumer Standards B 


dispassionate THE FUTURE OF THE BANK opin 


e GATION. Senator Duncan U. Flet 
analysis of Dec. 30. So far, it has broug 
deplorable conditions, discredita 
which no honest man should justit 
the recovery dealing with the public, and a d 
confidence. The proceedings a 
correct past mistakes should 1 


program interest 1n a great and important 


function, and help to restore 
public respect under a new code 





TOWARD A PLANNED ECON 
Arthur Salter. Atlantic, January 


Seven Harvard econo- activity in future will be planned 
lated, perhaps internationally. Inst 


mists speak out. With. ‘ 
vs ; bastard socialism, built up piecer 

out partisan ballyhoo, sectional and successive pressures 

without slogans or must enforce, through government 

catchwords, they pre- devised in its own interest.” 
sent in this book, in non-techni- Dery ven Poca Sucan Tausr, | 
cal language, their interpretation Cross. Nation, Jan. 3. The comp! 
of the Government’s economic ation in the sugar industry expla 
program—their analysis of the Di isa Miicaniiin teat, De Beta, 
main ideas underlying current enh Weer . Bee. Goce 
economic policies. December. The farm revolt has alrea 
fruit in the President's gold-buying | 


Just Published in the preparation of price-fixing 
Partial failure of the AAA is due 


The ECON OMICS | fusal of the farmers to cooper 


philosophy of the New Deal is « 


of the Farmers are actually more individu 


RECOVERY PROGRAM = |/S.cz.e" Sates 


$1 50 FEDERAL FicuReS. Fortune, | 
. . : Sige : 

Chances of balancing the U. S. bud 
The book takes up one by one the major groups of measures of the New Deal the extraordinary consequences of 
legislation and discusses such questions as: What is the immediate effect this not doing so in this coming fiscal 
effort is meant to produce? Are the means chosen likely to produce the 
desired effect? Wiil that effect, if actually produced, or the means as such, 
help to bring about recovery? 





WHEN Rapio LIsTENERS DISAGRI 
erary Digest, Dec. 30. More com 

, 7 ‘ i ‘ the Digest’s newest poll—on radio lik 
Here is a list of the chapter headings and of the men who present their views dislikes. Symphony orchestras are n 

in this candid and vigorous book: ular, with bands and operas only a lit 


DEPRESSIONS by Joseph A. Schumpeter desired. 
PURCHASING POWER by Edward Chamberlin 
CONTROLLING INDUSTRY by Edward S. Mason BOOKS 
HELPING THE WORKER by Douglass V. Brown 4 
HIGHER PRICES by Seymour E. Harris 
HELPING THE FARMER by Wassily Leontief THE ECONOMICS OF THE RECOVER) 
ECONOMICS VERSUS POLITICS by Overton H. Taylor GRAM. Symposium on the New Dea 

Harvard: economists. Whittlesey Hous: 


The authors are not banker-minded. Nor do they believe that the making pp., $1.50. Schumpeter, Chamberlin, M 
its i ‘rimi This i inv bo of, or athena lime Flies ‘ei 
of profits is a criminal act. This book is an invaluable handbook of, « Seoum, Sanie Letenict: end Warlec 
guide to, the main ideas underlying current economic policies. It is the first le ; hasi wan 
adequate, dispassionate analysis of the Government's economic program as depressions, purchasing power, Control! 
industry, aid to labor, higher prices 


a whole. 
Send for a copy of this new book on approval the farmer, and the influence of polit 
- economics. 


> THE ECONOMICS OF RECOVERY. Leor 
McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON re Macmill 189 $1.75 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Ine., yres. acmillan, PP, 
330 W. 42d St., New Vork City. Cleveland economist discusses the new 
Send me The Economics of the Recovery Program for 10 days’ examination on approval Within 10 days of re , ’ - , ¢ 
Y on te 0 Gey euutin a eee. See eS gency legislation, particularly as it 
inflation and foreign trade. 














receipt I will send $1.50, plus a few cents 
postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


omg ; Cuina’s GEOGRAPHIC FOUNDA 
— si » Te ae? nite George Babcock Cressey. McGraw-Hi! 
orice gaa > el en ae pp., $4. Probably the most complet 
a pe eg ee ee ee authoritative, and certainly the most 

sins date, economic survey of China ar 
people. Charts and tables. 





Company : ° 
Books sent on approval in t S. and Canada only.) 
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9 , & 7 PI facture at home the produ 
Moscow's New 5-Year Plan caus tetas paneaele 
: strenuous tor the pco} it 
years sacrificed everything for tl 


cess of the industrialization 


Russians are going to get more food and clothes, and 
petter homes (promised long ago by the government), Obviously related to both projects ar 


° . * ne special plans to dev 
but there is also going to be a definite scheme for devel-  cyrions (now lagging 
oping Siberian Russia in a hurry. Soviet programs), a 

poe . will be made the next 


| ry) ] , r 
when Moscow announced its did not have time to complete and re- Yecome as self-sufficient as 


ve-Year Plan, the world viewed vise the details of the schedule under 
lly the prospect of industrializ- which the country was to develop in the 
nation of 160 millions according 5 years ending in 1937. A program of been evident tor some time Even if 
development for 1933 was announced the first Five-Year Plan, the Kuzn 
934, with this experiment suc- and the rough outline of the whole basin was developed to supplement t! 
ly and magnificently in the past, plan worked out. Details are being an 
Mussolini, Hitler, Roosevelt, and nounced at the annual conference of 
King George talking in terms of the Communist party in Moscow 
as,” there is genuine interest in the Four features stand out in the new 
of Moscow's second Five-Year Plan. The concentration of cffort in 
st now being announced developing Siberian Russia is obviously 
Soviets’ first plan was rushed to an answer to the threat of Japanese pen 
tion at the end of 1932, 9 months tration in Continental Asia. Only a little 4 
\f schedule. So unexpected were less significant is the effort to develop New Railroads 


omplishments that vear. Moscow consumers’ goods industries—to manu Featured in t ond 


Emphasis on developmen 


Siberian region east of the Ur 


coal supplies of Donbas, south of Mi 
cow Ihe now famous Turk-Sib rail 





way opened a great cotton-growin; 
region in Central Asia. Giant steel mills 
are located at Magnitogorsk and Ch 
liabinsk: Sverdlovsk is one of the 
machine-building centers; Berezniak 


center for the chemical industry 


miles of new 
of which will b 
ortant line from Central 

TRACTOR DEPOTS IN USSR AGRICULTURE Lake Baikal to the Okhotsk 
1928 be completed in 18 mont! 

Freight hauled by 1 
doubled before 1937 
transport ts « xpected n 
umount of its freight cay 
bilk transport which 
billion ton-kilometers in 1932, is sched 
uled to carry 16 billion ton-kilometers 
in 1937 

Nearly 6,000 miles of railroad will be 
double-tracked (almost all of it 
Siberian Russia). Heavy rails will 1 
place light ones on 12,420 miles of 
lines which must do heavier servi 


More than 3,100 miles will be el 


trified. Locomotives under the second 


EACH TRACTOR REPRESENTS 25,000 MACHINES é sien 
EACH HEAD REPRESENTS 250,000 HP plan will be heavier, more lik 





So will the new freight cars 
INCREASE IN FREIGHT AND PASSENGER TRANSPORT Production Increases 
If the program is successful ind 
trial production will be jumped rapidly 


in the next 5 years. Total outpu 


1932 was valued at $21 billions: in 
Wak Fe Ge Tal TE 1947 it Is expected to pass $52 billions 
Stecl, copper, and chemical production 
and the output of automobiles, tractors, 
combines, agricultural machinery, freight 
cars, and locomotives will be trebled in 


the next period. Coal, oil, and pig iron 
! 


t in 


producers—all spectacularly successfu 

in the first Five-Year Plan—will be 

. 8.8. . called upon to double output by 1937 
awe _— . What this means in terms of new fac 

Goan Geen Sais “heaves ine i a is HH tories is evident in a summary included 
in the second Five-Year Plan: 15 textile 


mia SUPRUSENTS 90 CanLION TONS OF FREON 12 cotton, 11 silk, 21 shoe, 17 meat 
packing, 6 soap; and 178 coal mines, 11 


iron mills, 93 oil cracking plants, 46 
new oil refineries, 2 copper works, and 


eR 
SCOREBOARD—Russia reviews its progress under the first Five-Year Plan; out- 
lines a new Plan to be completed by 1937 in which transportation and better 
working and living conditions are featured. The new Plan provides for 6800 + aluminum plants 
miles of new railroads, 3100 miles of electrification. Tractor stations will jump A year ago when Moscow announced 
from 2400 to 6000. The pictographs were prepared in Moscow. preliminary plans for the second great 
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Western C. C. C. Camps had a problem 


the floors, 


ZERO outside, WARM inside!. 


Old Man Zero ander 


whistling through in frosty, biting dratts... the 
grind of shuffling, rough-shod feet ot campster throngs om the 
floors. To meet this problem, floors in barracks and other build- 
ings were MASTIPAVED. Results; Old Man Zero was repulsed, 
floors were made attractive, water-proof, easy-to-clean, non-slip, 
even when wet, permanent! All at low iia! cost, maintenance 


cost nl! Ger complete details, Write for tree Booklec. “Bn Ay 


_-- 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 


457 Bronnon Street, Son Francisco, Calif. 


Somerville New Jersey 
Branches im Principal Cities . 


THE LOW-COST, LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


STIPAVE 








to a business proposition. 





Its readers think business as they read. 
unique value of Business Week as an advertising medium. 


Primary for Business 


When a man is thinking business, he is most receptive 
Business Week is all business. 


This explains the 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The international trade mark of the Leipzig Trade Fairs 


FINDING «cw PROFITS 
IN Adlernalional TRADE 


@Shretd buyers will find the present conditions in 
i | trade particularly favorable for profits. . . . 
And the short-cut to these new profits is to be found at 
the Leipzig Trade Fairs. 

In one week's time you inspect the offerings of 22 
countries—7000 exhibitors—in your line. Some 130,000 
business men and buyers will take advantage of this semi- 
annval opportunity—at the Spring Fair, which opens 
March 4th. 

In the General Merchandise Fair (March 4-10), 5200 
firms show every possible item for the department store 
and the specialized store. In the Great Engineering and 
Building Fair (March 4-11), there are 1800 practical 
exhibits of machinery, building equipment tools and 


Sea ets 
ve 


We invite you to write for Booklet No. 35 which tells 
the story of the Fairs in detail. Let our New York office 
—or an Honorary Representative in your vicinity— 
advise you of certain important tade di ts, travel 
ec ies and rtesi lable to Fair visitors. 
Leipzig Trade Fair, inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York. 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 





























GENERAL 
MILLS, 1¢. 


Common Stock Dividend 


January 2, 1934 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
teday declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75c. per share upon common 
stock of the company, payable Feb. Ist, 
1934, to all common stockholders of record 
at the close of business Jan. 15, 1954, 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 





KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


(Signed) 




















5-year effort, consumer goods y, 
phasized above all else. Ther 
that time a certain amount of dj 
among Soviet labor. Life was to: 
uous and there were too few + 
Housing was inadequate; ther: 
shortage of many foods. Worke; 
earning more money but ther 
none of the knickknacks in the sh: 
which they could spend it; ther 
shortage of clothing and shoes 

When the preliminary progra 
1933 was announced it stressed t! 
for more canning and meat-p 
plants, textile mills, and vast new 
ing projects. Then the scare in t! 
East came along and plans were « 
but hastily, altered to produce m 
equipment. Only in recent mont! 
there been a return to the Plan and 
now Russia’s nervousness over th 
ation on the country’s Pacific seabo 
evident in the altered program fo: 
next 5 years. 

How much will be purchased o 
of Russia under the Plan will d 
l'on how extensively foreign sal 
| Soviet goods can be extended, ho 
|domestic gold production can b 
|creased, and on the extent of f 
credits. 





Italy Fixes Prices 


Italy’s National Council of Cor; 
rations will decide what is a “fai 
margin of profit in vast scheme 


keep prices at sound levels. 
Wat's a fair price? This is tl 
tion that all Italians are asking t 
selves since it was announced last 
that the government was plannir 
step in and regulate prices throug 
the country in 1934. 

The plan is a part of Musso! 
larger scheme for the corporate 
Workers in Italian industry and the | 
fessions are organized into 13 ¢ 
guilds, or corporations. Each guil 


secretary in the Mussolini Cabinet 
Last year it was decided that 


place will be the National Council 
Corporations. 


its total of 410 members. Thus, 


Each guild will now be forced 


return to labor and a fair margin 
profit to investors. 





tive as soon as possible. 


Industry, agriculture, labor are ca 
to have proportionate representation 10 


national legislation will be consider 
and enacted by the people acting throu 
their corporate, or guild, representatis 


make a complete analysis of its « 
and then suggest what it considers a f 


These studies » 
form the basis of the government's pr 
program. The plan is to become oper 


headed by some member or under 


Chamber of Deputies, when it meets in 
1934, will vote to dissolve itself. In 
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Business Abroad 


Tariff bargaining begins. 
quot 


m 
.econd Five-Year Plan. 


any pinched by foreign barriers. 
Cuba repudiates Machado loan. 


France tries rigid import 


a plan. Britain develops all-Empire program. Ger- 


Russia announces 


Japan’s foreign trade exceeds 1932 level. 


Europe 
News Bureau (Cable)— 
riffs are foremost in the minds of 
rope’s executives this weck, with the 
the Soviet second Five-Year 
n cting the interest of manufac- 
rers » hope to get a share of the 
fers which will be placed abroad. 
France, since the first of the year, has 
1 new scheme for apportioning 
port otas. One quarter of the 
port demand will be allowed to old 
the balance will be bargained 
ider who offers the most in 


Germany has already failed to win 
| treatment in Paris. The French 

€ 1 this new system as much at 
eR as at any other one nation. It 
to prevent a dumping of Ger- 

in France through the accept- 
preciated scrip in payment for 


tish are utilizing every oppor- 
develop trade within the 
| to preserve Empire markets 


petition 


rupulous outside con 


= 

eer 
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(OTEL IN MOSCOW —Raussia wants touris 
ereat deal is being spent by the Travel Trus 
cht-eeing in luxury. 

mpletion for the 1934 season. Visas 
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During the weck, the negotiations be- 
tween Japan and India over the cotton 
markets in the 2 countries which were 
approaching a solution nearly went on 
the rocks on the report from India that 
miscellaneous tariffs would be raised. 
Japan was about to accept smaller 
markets for textile goods without boy- 
cotting Indian raw cotton, on the as- 
sumption that the Indian markets for 
other items might be expanded. The 
contemplated tariffs would wipe out 
this trade prospect. 

In every case Europe is waiting for a 
definite pronouncement on policy by 
President Roosevelt. If the United 
States is going to bargain exports against 
imports, Europe wants as tew binding 
commitments when she 
enters these negotiations. 

The announcement from Moscow 
the details of the second Five-year Plan 


as_ possible 


ot 


has created a stir (page 27). The 
British are rushing to completion their 
negotiations for a new trade agreement 


with Moscow. France and Poland and 
Italy look for a share of the 
The Plan, all Europ 


ord rs. 


second notes, 





“ i “ id 
ts. To get them, and please them, a 
t. A fleet of 600 Lincolns takes them 


Here's a 12-story, fireproof hotel in Moscow being rushed 


have been reduced from $11 to $5. 


expansion of the « 
sumer industries and intensive develo; 
ment of Siberian Russia 


Optimism 1s prevalent as the nev 


stresses 2 things 


year gets under way. Constructive moves 


are expected during the first quarte: 
There is some concern over the tens« 


political situation in Rumania, which h 
halted 
Ententc 
for League reorganization 
builders have received orders for 2 large 
and fas‘ ' aers for Far East runs 


negotiations among the Littl 
Italy is determined in its stand 


British ship 


Great Britain 


Employment jumps again. Elec- 
tric output is up. Government 
comes to public’s rescue with 
small-loan aid. 


LONDON (Cable)—Business highlight 
this week which maintained optimism | 
Britain included the announcement t! 

unemployment declined 56,000 in D 
cember, bringing the drop for the year 
to nearly 700,000; an estimated budgct 
surplus of £50 millions by the end 

the fiscal year in April 
credit; strength of stock prices; grea 
bank clearings tl 1932, th f 
bank cicarings than in , the fi 


o! 


easy ycar-cnad 


; 





time in 3 years that there has been 
increase The insurance business 1 
L943 was esper ially LOK 1, many Ip 
nies reporting new hi th records 
One of the certainties of i 1s 
\ leap forward in electricity co 
The electri grid is m 
The Electricity (S y) A 
in 1926; the Central Ele 
d was created the followin 
i “grid” which it has ina 
gurated is a network of 4,000 miles of 
supply lines for the transmission of cur 


rent with 263 substations To the end 


of November, the output of electricity 


was 12,018 million units—an increase 
on 1932 for the same period of 9.5% 
The increase in 1932 over 1931 was 


nearly 7%. 
Aid to Little Fellow 
The joint stock banks have reached an 
unwilling agreement recently to sponsor 


a mew credit corporation to finance 
small, medium-term loans. When the 
Macmillan committee reported years 


ago, it insisted upon the need for such 
a piece of financial machinery. The 
banks devised a scheme, but it did not 
suit the Bank of England, which flung 
it back to the banks for amendment 

The banks are not keen on this new 
adjunct but, like the and 
owners, they now feel that if they do 
not provide it by private enterprise, the 
government will step in. 

The new corporation will be financed 
by public debentures, and it will mak 
advances on first mortgages on 
trial properties. (British banking will 


not advance on security that is not lig uid 


coal stec! 


indus 
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It adheres to the famous saying ot a 
noted Victorian banker, Lord Overstone, 
that the art of banking is knowing the 
difference between a mortgage and a 
bill of exchange.) The aim of the cor- 
poration will be to assist the small man 
and the small enterprise either to launch 
good ventures or to bridge ventures to a 
better profit-showing stage. 

When the present corporation is offi- 
cially born, it will not have an especially 
good press for it will hit the business of 
certain finance houses which now play on 
the inability of the little man to use 
the banks by making him pay exorbitant 
interest on essential loans. But this is 
Britain’s effort to curb the small-loan 
shark, 


France 


Bargaining of import quotas oc- 
cupies first attention. Business 
steady. Rail catastrophe may 
bring huge orders for all-steel 
rolling stock, 


Paris (Wireless)—The greatest busi 
ness interest in France at the beginning 
of 1934 is in the operation of the new 
import quota policy of the government. 
Beginning Jan. 1, only 25% of the 
normal imports of a long list of items 
will be allotted to old customers, long 
in the habit of supplying the French 
market. In fact, the list of items com- 
ing in under the quota system is ex- 
tended. The remaining 75% of the 
normal requirements will be bargained 
out to those foreign customers who will 
take a proportionate volume of French 
goods in return. 

The new arrangement is adroitly con- 
ceived as a means of offsetting France's 
declining exports, though it remains to 
be seen whether it can be applied effec- 
tively. At best, a quota systera irritates 
customers. In the case of the United 
States, however, the facts must be faced 
impartially. France has a strongly un- 
favorable trade balance which tourist 
returns formerly helped to balance. 
Tourist trade now is ee In addition, 
France is still on the gold standard and 
products from the United States, due to 
exchange, have up to a 30% advantage 
over the French product depending on 
how much the NRA has raised the price 
in the United States. In the case of the 


British products—and those from the 
entire sterling group—France is at a 
similar disadvantage. 

In the case of Germany, the new 
quotas serve both a political and an eco- 


nomic objective. Germany depends 
heavily on exports to keep industries 
Operating. France is one of her great- 
est customers. With a tight control on 
imports from Germany, Paris has a 
sharp bargaining weapon to brandish 
when the Nazis make their demands 


30 


on France. Also, Germany, using scrip 
for payment of her interest on foreign 
debts and accepting this depreciated 
scrip im payment for up to 70% on 
some export items, is threatening to 
swamp the French market unless the 
situation is controlled. Paris fondly 
looks back to 1927 when France had a 
favorable balance of trade with the 
Reich, and hopes more nearly to bring 
about a return of this condition. 

Internal tenseness is eased by passage 
of the finance bill and the improvement 
in the fiscal outlook. The government 
has decided to exercise the authority 
granted to it in the pre-holiday session 
of the Chamber and issue the first of 
the 10 milliard francs of bonds to the 
public. Issue price will be 975 francs 
and the bonds will run for 5, 10, and 
15 years, and carry 59% interest. 

Business is little changed although 
steel is benefiting from the continuance 
of good export demand. Following the 
railroad catastrophe of the holidays, 
railway construction companies are ex- 
pecting large orders for all-steel rolling 
stock probably to be placed with the aid 
of government credits. 


Germany 


Large domestic gains partly offset 
by striking losses in foreign mar- 
kets. Taxpayers promised relief. 
Local “autarchy” gets out of 
control. 


BERLIN (Cable )-—Germany’s New Deal, 
directed by Chancellor Hitler, aims at 
ends similar to those in the Roosevelt 
plan in the United States, but the meth- 
ods of reaching the goal are quite dif- 
ferent. ? 

This is strikingly portrayed in year- 
end statistics showing that there was a 
50% increase in building in Germany 
last year, an 87% increase in domestic 
machinery sales, and an 809% increase 
in rolling mill output. In contrast, pro- 
duction of consumer goods increased a 
bare 8%. 

In the year-end report of the Eco- 
nomic Institute, it is also estimated that 
steel output increased 31% in 1933, 
coal 6%, potash 10%, automobiles 
100%. There was no improvement in 
the food industries, and no increase in 
the total national income from wages. 
Retail sales dropped 5%. 

Announcement during the week of 
the government's intention to convert 
the 1929 federal loan to a lower interest 
issue is the first indication of the success 
of the Reichsbank’s open market policy. 
It is expected that the official discount 
rate will be reduced soon below the 
present 4% level. 

German taxpayers were astonished the 
other morning at the announcement in 
the daily press by Herr Rheinhardt, 





Assistant Minister of Fina 
hoped in a “not too distant 
be able to reduce the bas 
rate from 10% to 8%. H 
to raise appreciably the pr 
tion for children, in lin 
“family protecting” policies 
ernment. The inheritance 
reduced when the inheritors 
descendants of the deceased 
“confiscatory” maximum rat 
on large incomes is to be | 
More Revenue 

Favorable tax returns for 
months of the fiscal year (A; 
ber) must, no doubt, have 
the Minister of Finance to 
bold announcement. This im 
will, however, have to go a. 
farther before the government 
able to realize its promise, es 
one considers the extent to w 
pledging revenues of coming 
the financing of its public 
other reemployment schemes 

There has been a marked 
lately toward the creation of 
islands” within Germany. T 
roused strong opposition in ¢ 
old and highly specialized 
areas which, while they sustain 
losses in export trade, thought 
would at least be free to sell to 
of Germany proper. 

In an understandable endea 
port the best results from t! 
front,” local authorities and part 
ers who were responsible for 
unemployment within — their 
have recently brought consideral 
sure to bear on private businesses 
view that they should cover t! 
plies, of both raw materials and : 
factured goods, from local 
turers, even when companies in Wes: 
phalia or Saxony were quoting mor 
vantageous prices. This tenden 
especially pronounced in the 
tural districts of eastern Germany 
some of the local Nazi leaders 
launched ambitious programs 
“industrialization” of their districts 
order to make them independent 

Regional Autarchy 

This: policy of “regional autarc 
naturally roused the indignation o! 
dustrialists in Western and Middle Ger 
many. In a statement issued by the in! 
ential Manufacturers’ Associatiot 
Saxony, (this policy is scouted as 
absurd waste of capital at a time whe 
old established and highly spe 
industries in other parts of Germa 
only able to utilize a fraction ot 
~plant capacity. 

The most discouraging feat 
business at the beginning of the 
year is the outlook for foreign 
Finland has made drastic tariff incr 
France is reducing the German 4 
negotiations with Belgium for inc: 
sales of coal to that country have | 
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Mexico , 
directed recovery program. Cuba 
plans elections. Chile aids farmer. 


TRENI 


Lh ili 


sion of the Grau government to default 
a interest payments due on the $20- 
union 
ent under the sponsorship of the Chase 
al Bank. Cubans claimed the 
loan was used for the personal needs of 
Machado and that legitimate govern- 
ment debts could not be paid if this 
claim is met now. The sugar-grinding 
sason will open soon, with mills 
pledged to grind the same quantity that 
they did last year under international 
agreement, 


\ation 


d open rebel 
inces but the fighting is now under con- 
trol. It is rumored in New York that 
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se blows to German indus- 
ally reduce the advantages of 
C pickup 


i 


Latin America 


continues government- 


in Latin American business 
xed this week, but the general 
good. 


In Mexico, there are signs that the 


ent is ready for another bout 
oil companies over the control 


luction. American and British 


nies are large producers. The 


has lasted for more than 20 
Fach time interference from the 
a government has become seti- 


he big foreign producers have won 


int by closing down operations, 

result that government reve- 
which benefit heavily from oil 
lapsed. This time there is likely 


more of an effort on both sides to 
to some agreement. 


ther announcement in Mexico 
ised interest in the United States. 
vernment plans to convert ali 
h wires to copper. Anaconda 
t the contract for refining, which 


xe done under bond in the United 


re are fresh rumors in Cuba that 
overnment is threatened by a new 
k from the opposition. Meanwhile, 


nt Grau has announced that elec- 
the constituent Assembly will be 


n April 22, and that he will re- 


s duties on May 20 to the newly 
body. Only government move 
which caused immediate reac- 
the United States was the deci- 


loan to the Machado govern- 


After RFC Loan 


In Argentina, oo forces have 
1 


on in several prov- 


of $10 millions from the RFC 


ll be granted to Argentina for the 
urpose of buying a part of the surplus 
tton in the United States. 
is not yet been confirmed. 
_ Brazil has extended to Mar. 31, 1937, 
the restrictions on the imports of indus- 
‘rial machinery and apparatus established 


The rumor 





by decree in 1931. Fhe purpose of the 
decree is to prohibit further expansion 
in industries already overproducing. In- 
cluded in the restricted list are machin- 
ery for the sugar, paper, hat, shoe, 
match, cotton, jute, wool, and silk man- 
ufacturing industries. There are no limi- 
tations on imports of parts for repair 
or improvement of existing plant equip- 
ment. 

Chile is carrying farm relief to an 
extreme in agrecing to take complete 
control of the government's wheat mar- 
ket. Credit for the purchase of the 
entire wheat crop will be provided by 
the Central Bank, the surplus to be mar 
keted abroad under government bargain- 
ing arrangements. 

Representatives of wine distributing 
interests in the United States are in 
Chile now negotiating for the purchase 
of a large quantity of Chilean wines 
Actual purchases will be completed 
when it is known how large the quota 
of Chilean wines will be. 





Far East 


Holidays cause temporary busi- 
ness lull, Christmas trade was 
good in Japan. Year-end indi- 
cators are up. 


Witu holidays continuing until the mid- | 
dle of this week, business in Japan has | 
been temporarily slack, but there is a 
surplus of optimism due to the unusu- 
ally good holiday shopping returns. In 
spite of higher prices, the holiday trade 
showed a marked increase over similar 
trade last year. This was due to in- 
creased purchasing power on the part of 
wage earners, to revived bonuses, and 
to the large increase in dividends paid 
this year. 

The index of freight carloadings for | 
November, making due allowance for} 
seasonal influences, shows a gain of 
14% compared with the same month 
last year, and are higher than for any 
month since November, 1929. Passen- 
ger earnings for the government rail- 
ways during the month registered a 
10% increase, and freight earnings were 
15% over November of last year. A 
press survey indicates that iron and steel 
production increased 19% in November 
and was 2% over the August figure. 
Foreign trade for 1933 is one of the 
most encouraging returns yet registered 
It shows a gain of 33% over last year 
For the second successive year, Japan 








purchased more from the United States! 
than was sold in the other direction. 


Miles of Music 
through 
Mallory Magic 
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The Mallory-Elkon “B” Eliminator — with 
the Mallory Elkonode—enables the motorist 
to “have music wherever he goes,” plus 
sound news of the world and all the enter- 
tainment that a king could command. 


Other major industries likewise recognize the 

importance of P. R. Mallory contributions 
PARTS 

in RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 


AUTOMOTIVE AND 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


M ALLOR 
ELKON 


hr TO 


PERFECT 
THE WHOLE 






P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 








SOUTH AFRICA 
go'd and diamonds 


Opportuaitics | 






FOR 80 YEARS 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 


HAS BEEN THE GREAT 
ROUTE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Go the preferred way ... cross 
to England in your favorite 
Liner . . . sail any Friday from 
Southampton for Capetown in one 
of the great steamers or motor 
ships of the Union-Castle fleet. 
Low rates. 


Literature and full particulars from 


Civil outbursts continue in China but | UNION-CASTLE LINE 


are no more serious than they have been 
for several wecks. There is a rush to} 
make year end settlements as the Chinese 
new year approaches. Trade both ways 
with the United States continues to ex- 


pand. 


General Passenger Representatives 
THOS. COOK & SON 
$87 Fifth Ave., N. Y. or Local Steamship Agents 
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i9¢. Reports ot 
business are better than ant 
a period usually very dull 
houses appear to be holding t 
of the last quarter, thus 
sales during the spring mont 
below replacement levels. 


post 


The Figures of the Week 


Steel begins the new year with slightly less activity, but 
expects to do better toward the close of the month. Motor 


manufacturers are seriously slow with new models. Cold 


weather stimulated utility output. 


Very few tangible indications of the 
probable trend of January business are 
available. Most executives confine 
themselves to statements of moderate 
hopefulness on the new year’s prospects. 
A few have interspersed their remarks 
with some misgivings on the monctary 
policies which the Administration will 
have to tackle early in the current year 
The recent order calling upon even the 
small hoarder to yield up his gold hold 
ings stimulates conjecture. Gains under 
the New Deal program, as evidenced by 
the rising curves of production, prices 
and earnings are not to be denied, but 
neither can acknowledgment of govern- 
mental support with public credit be 
slighted. 1934 will reveal whether this 
injection of artificial stimuli has been 
adequate to get the wheels of private 
credit operating. December returns from 
the construction industry are unfolding 
greater private undertakings than was 
expected a few weeks ago. 

Whatever the coming 


now 


months may 


bring, the comparisons made with the 
same months of 1933 will appear extra- 
ordinarily encouraging. Then the ex- 
tent of the recovery during this last year 
will become more obvious, taking the 
edge off any disappointment over pos- 
sible slow progress in early 1934. 

Savings Banks Lighten Restrictions 

By the close of January, codification 
of industry will be virtually completed, 
if the new plan to expedite matters 
among small industries proves success- 
ful. Inauguration of the bank deposit 
guarantees on Jan. 1 induced New York 
State mutual savings banks to remove 
their restrictions of withdrawal of 
deposits, thus eliminating another 
symbol of the moratorium era. Some 
97% of bank depositors are now 
covered by the federal guarantee. 

New York City department store sales 
from Dec. 1-23 ran 7% ahead of a year 
Much of this gain was attributed 
to liquor sales. Omitting the sales of 
the liquor departments, the gain was but 


ago 
é 


Steel activity slid below t 
capacity line during the Ope 
of the new year, but this is 
rate of a year ago. Expectati 
the month as a whole may fa! 
December mark, unless the last 
a sudden upturn under the 
automotive buying. The rus 
fications in December occasior 
rulings called attention to t! 
able features of the regulati 
compelled deliveries to be n 
end of the quarter. Some m« 
is expected. 

Tin plate production tapere 
this week after many months of 
activity. Fear that stocks may | 
built up in anticipation of pric 
to such an extent that resur 
buying may be postponed indet 
partly justified, but the 
heavy consumption of canne 
CWA and CCC camps may co: 
rescue of tin plate mills. 

Not in many years have 
ducers been so embarrassed at t 
ing of the national shows as in ¢ 
rent year Inability i 


} { 


to ac 





BusINESs WEEK 
WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY -.- 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operation (% 


basis) 
Electric Power (millions K. 
TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L. 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 


Cotton ee New York, lb.). 
Iron and Steel (ST 


FINANCE 


(millions) 


(millions) 


* Preliminary + Revised 





Bituminous Coal (daily average. 1,000 tons). 
_H. See 


EEL, composite, ‘ton). 
Copper (electrolytic, £.0.b. refinery, Ib.)..... 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 — 100). 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions). 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 


Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) . 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve penitees member banks 


Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) . 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds). 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N.Y. Stock Exchange 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).. : 

t 1929-1933 


Latest 
Week 


of capacity). 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks’ 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). 

Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars). 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) : 
Money in Circulation (daily average, millions). 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, on). 


City. 


$8,884 
*1,197 
1,539 


$2,538 
$5,840 


$.104 
$32.42 
$.080 


$2,689 
$16,666 
$4,7 
$3, 
$801 
$98.70 
$84.51 


1% 


Preceding 
Week 


67.6 768.4 


16 


$3,782 
1,278 
1,415 


31.6 


$7,866 
71,227 
1,657 


29.3 


86 
49 
$2,268 
$5,704 


92 
59 
$3,208 
$5,855 


88 
56 


$.40 
$.062 
$28.99 
$.048 
57.6 


$.81 ' 
$. 102 
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wu The Index 
The weekly index of general busi- 
| ness activity, first of its kind, is 
110 | compiled by The Business Week 
om 8 series of weekly figures \ 
somal | e nail mill operations, building BUSINESS WEEK | 
= WEEKLY INDEX OF 
90 | contracts, bituminous coal pro- BUSINESS ACTIVITY a | 
} duction, electric power output, 
80 | non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
70 ments outside New York, com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
60 eral Reserve member banks, and 
50 currency in circulation. It shows 
the current level of the average 
40. daily physical volume of busi- 
ness as compared with the normal 
30 for the season and the year. Nor- i 
20 mal, represented by 100, is what 
the current volume of general - ~~ 
10 business activity should be if the = | 
Ek @ usual seasonal changes and year- — es, 
1( to-year growth had occurred. For 1932 | — ‘“~ 
. any further information, write | 
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model changes early enough to get 
proper tools and dies ready in time, and 
the additional handicaps of the tool and 

e makers’ strike, have combined to 
harass all leading producers with the 
notable exception fs 


both the domestic 
‘oreign field is heartening to steel, even 
‘ the benefits are a little slow in ap- 
In the past year, automotive 
akers consumed 219% of all steel pro- 
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Ford. 
making but slight changes 


n his 1934 presentations, is pushing his 


December schedules of 


100 units have been raised to 42,000, 
january placed at 50,000 and 

at 75,000, according to esti- 

of observers. 
ndling December output of General 


In contrast, the 


Motors, mostly trucks, makes a poor 
wing. However, by pushing hard, 
may approach 100,000 cars. 


| tor all manufacturers was first set 
000, the best in 4 years, but later 
tes have been pared, a significant 


the production difficulties 


Steel Looks Toward Motors 

The steel industry is vitally interested 
in these delays, for buying of raw mate- 
rials ts consequently postponed. General 
Motors may enter the market in January, 


until February. Ford is 


getting a good share of his requirements 
‘rom his Rouge plant. 


But the enthu- 
automobile manufacturers 
market and 


4 


thus maintaining its place as the 
consumer. 
fase to second place with 12.39%, sup- 
anting buildings, which fell to third, 
cording to Steel. 
Railroad buying is 
wly. Terms of the federal loans to 
rulroads providing no interest charges 


The container field 


materializing 


tend to encourage pro- 














crastination in purchases. Having until 
the end of March to place orders and 
until the close of June to accept deliver- 
ies, the roads are not eager to enter the 
market. Moreover, it would be helpful 
in gauging needs to know something of 
the trend of carloadings in the first 2 
months of 1934. Railroads consumed 
but 89% of the 1933 steel output, the 
lowest figure in more than a decade. 
From 1922 through 1929, excepting 
1928, the railroads ranked first among 
stcel consumers. Now they rank fourth. 
Construction Spurts Again 

Construction continues to improve its 
already impressive December total. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the spurt in the 
largely private divisions of residential 
and non-residential building. For the 
period through Dec. 22, residential 
awards reached $21.7 millions, a 67% 
gain over the entire month of December, 
1932, and within 9% of November 
On a daily basis, the comparisons are 
even more favorable. 

Non-residential contracts now aggre- 
gate over $40.4 millions, which is 62% 
greater than a year ago, and 46% better 
than all November. Public works and 
utilities still remain the most important 
group in volume. The first 19 days of 
December brought the total to more 
than $112 millions compared with 
$111.1 millions in November and a 
mere $43.3 millions a year ago. The 
grand total to date (Dec. 22) exceeds 
$174.1 millions, a 7.3% gain over 
November and a 114% rise over 
December, 1932, when some $81.2 mil- 
lions reached the contract stage. 

Recent cold weather over large areas 
of the United States proved a boon to 
coal, gas, steam, and electric power con- 
cerns. Some plants broke all records 
to supply sufficient heat. Anthracite out- 











put has been rising steadily, though 
some uneasiness about threatened strikes 
may have stimulated production. Indus 
trial stocks of soft coal were somewhat 
larger than a year ago on Dec. 1. Con- 
sumption during November declined in 
most industrial divisions, though a con- 
spicuous gain of nearly 10% occurred 
in manufacturing plants. 

Electric power production during the 
week ending Dec. 30 declined as holi- 
day observance closed the bulk of con- 
cerns. But the drop was less than might 
be expected, due to the sudden cold 
wave which increased heating require- 
ments. Hence the gain over last year 
rose to 8.807. 

Public Utilities 

Utilities look back at 1933 and 1932 
with no regret. The years were trying 
ones. Large maturitics, failures heavy 
taxes, lower rates, and declining output 
fill the pages. And the road is not 
altogether clear ahead with the new 
threat of federal interest in power pro- 
duction. But increasing demand will 
smooth out some of the problems. In 
1933, revenues declined 3.3% in spite 
of a 2.8% rise in output. 

Carloadings declined in the vy 
day week ending Dec. 23, and in the 
next period are likely to fall still further. 
With the January reports, we shall be 
able to gauge prospects more accurately 

The problem of rail maturities in 
1934 is now under consideration of both 
rail executives, bankers, and the govern- 
ment. Some $400 millions are in ques- 
tion, with which the government may 
be called upon to lend a hand. New 
York Central and Illinois Central have 
large maturities to mect, and a little 
assistance may not be unwelcome. Jesse 
Jones, RFC head, feels that the banks 
might assume more of the burden. 
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Money and the Markets 


The debt-paying power of the dollar still is the most im- 
portant problem before the country and has significant 
implications as to future Administration policy on silver. 


Bonds are firm, stocks are hi 


the vear strong. 


Money 


Watt Srreer may be optimistic but 
there is a falsetto note. It is tinged 
with apprehension over the financial 
outlook. The Administration has been 
coy. The President’s message to Con- 
gress didn’t say yea and it didn’t say 
nay. It promised to give an answer to 
important fiscal questions sometime 
later The budget is now running in 
the red at a fairly rapid pace. Excess 
of expenditures are $1,126 millions for 
the first 6 months of the fiscal year and 
the public debt is $3. billions larger 
than a year ago. The Administration 
must raise funds for its continued ex 
penditures and for refinancing of ma- 
turities in March. 

Basically, the problem of debt has 
iot been solved. It is doubtful whether 
he debt structure of the entire country 
has been written down during the de- 
pression, Only a few railroads have 
one into bankruptcy and there has 
been an elimination of stock in many 
of the banks. No estimate can be made 
of the amount of debt which has been 
wiped out through corporation bank- 
ruptcies, but it has not been large. Nor 
is it probable that the debt structure of 
the farmers has been greatly reduced; 
rather, it has been shifted or postponed. 
has been made in 


Some progre SS 


gher and commodities finish 


bringing back the debt paying power 
of the dollar, but not much. The im- 
portance of the problem will not down 
and the country still must face a solu- 
tion. What the President will do re- 
mains an enigma. Business men must 
keep clearly in mind the many alterna- 
tive programs he has at his command. 
The first one, lowering the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, he is exercising now. 
It will give him an opportunity to dilut< 
the currency by at least $2 billions of 
gold notes, based upon the new value of 
the total gold held in the Federal Reserve 
banks, as soon as the gold value of the 
dollar is redefined. It is immaterial at 
this point whether this gold remains 
in the Federal Reserve banks or 
profit from devaluation is turned over to 
the Treasury, as has been the case with 
European central banks when devalua- 
tion has taken place. In either case, 
the gold will be available for dilution 
of the currency. 

Moreover, the President is authorized 
to arrange with the Federal Reserve 
banks the purchase of $3 billions of 
government obligations or, failing to 
make adequate arrangements, to _ pur- 
chase $3 billions of government obli- 
gations with $3 billions of fiat moncy. 
The Federal Reserve banks themselves 
have broad powers now to increase the 
note issue. New Federal Reserve bank 


the 


notes can be issued on 
mercial paper and on 
States government obligat 
the Federal Reserve not 
creased $350 millions and 
Reserve bank note issue 1 
$210 millions. 
Then there is opportur 
tion of the currency thro 
which is authorized and ¢ 


issue “any amount” of d 


vations, 


curre ncy. 


} 


notes and bon ls 
ubscribe to preferred stock 
and state banks and trust 
need of funds for capital ; 
ready RFC has approved 
millions of preferred stock 
notes in 5,424 banking instit 
the limit of subscription in + 
banks is estimated at $3.5 | 
The Administration hithert 
relying upon an attempt 
credit rather than upon dilut 


Th 


is background 
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fiscal problems and _policics 


tends to put into new relief 


rf 


velt’s silver proclamation 


discussed in Busine 


veck, 


lar. 


s Week 


The President is em 
provide for an unlimited fre« 
silver at a fixed ratio with th« 


Thus far, he has used t 


in a mild way in conformity 
agreement, made at the insta: 


American 


delegation, 


at 


Economic and Monetary Cor 
In the light of the outlo 
be foolish to brush aside 
possibilities of the silver pros 
may note that the first effect 
sharp increase in silver product 
President points out in his sil 


Jamation 


that 


the United Stat 


absorb the annual American pr 


which 
ounces 


he estimates 


24.4 


at 


But the proclamation : 
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‘ations as to the amount of 
tt will be turned over to the 
And it now appears that this 
‘hat can thus be turned over 
re next 4 years is limited only 
productive capacity of the 


unts 


production in 1932 stood at 

lion ounces according to the 
dity Exchange (slightly higher 
President's estimate). In 1931 

on was 31 million ounces; in 
t <n SQ million ounces; in 1929, 61 
lion ounces. The latter figures are 
nearly the normal figures that 
rined for some years before 1929. 
The low production in 1932 was the 
asequence of the then low price of 

iver. It may now be expected that 

t the 1929 production level will 

be reached again. And with 75% of 
silver a by-product of other metals, 
tput of such other metals will be 

lated since any losses on these 
in be covered by the profits on 


more 


siiver 
Other countries will, no doubt, see 
silver production similarly increased by 
new prices set up by government 
Incidentally, higher prices will 


stock held by India to the full 
it agreed on at the Economic Con- 


Appetites Whetted 

This somewhat sketchy recital puts 
to stark relief the predicament in 
ich holders of some 180 million 
aces of bullion silver find themselves. 

e statement of some 20 Senators that 

will continue to urge remonetiza 

tion of silver shows that the urge be 

nd the stlver bullion speculators has 

been whetted by the President’s procla- 
manion, 

As has been pointed out (BW— 
De 33) the issue has important 
political ramifications. It is not likely 
that the President will wish to antago- 
nize the silver Senators. He could put 
them in good humor by including in his 
purchases the silver bullion now availa- 
ble in the United States at 64}¢ an 
However, it is now indicated 
(page 6) that, instead of following this 

irse, he will buy huge quantities of 
silver bullion at the market. A purchase 

{ more than $300 millions in this way 
s foreseen and speculators hope that 
this will run the price up to 62}¢. 

There is, of course, a possibility that 
even this method may not appease the 
silver crowd. They may want bimetal- 
lism pure and simple, thus permitting 
silver producers to bring all the silver 
they mine to the mint and have it coined 
into money. The ratio is problemat- 
cal and is in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. Holders of a large amount of 
bullion dream of a ratio of 16 to 1. 
With gold at $34.06, the present price, 
‘iver would bring more than $2.12; 


ounce, 
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and it the price of gold should go the 
limit allowed by the Thomas amend- 
ment—$41.34—the theoretical _ silver 
price would be about $2.57 an ounce. 
No wonder that the inveterate silver 
crowd is smacking its lips in hopeful 


anticipation. 
It all lies in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. Congress may force further 


favorable silver action rather than in- 
itiate any checks on the President's 
powers. The outlook now is that he 
will act in conformity with develop- 
ments. If his gold buying and credit 
policy should succeed in raising prices, 
we may expect that he will go slow in 
initiating additional silver policies. If 
these measures fail to perform in ac- 
cordance with expectations, further sil- 
ver developments may be looked for 
besides those already outlined. 


Stocks 


Stocks have advanced moderately in 
a small volume of trading. On the 
whole, the stock market has been a 
dull affair. Some important groups, 
such as the alcohols and tobaccos, have 
been under pressure at times, public 
utilities have scarcely moved, but im- 
portant gains were registered by the 
motor and metal stocks. 

Stock market manipulators see con- 
siderable improvement ahead for the 
first quarter of 1934. The firmness of 
the market is attributed to renewed 
hopes—or fears—of inflation. 

In the last week of '33 some stocks 
have made new highs for the year 
These include Chrysler, American Can, 
duPont, Continental Can, Allied Chemi- 
cal, and Johns Manville 


Bonds 


On the whole, the bond market has 
remained reasonably firm. The central 
theme in bond circles is the significant 
action of the State Department in pro- 
testing to the German government over 
the further reduction of transfers for 
the service of German long and inter- 
mediate term loans other than the 
Dawes and Young loans. A similar 
protest had already been sent to Ger- 
many by the British government. 

The action has aroused discussion as 
to the present position of the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council. The 
President was authorized to appoint 
such a council under the Securities Act. 
When he came to make the appoint- 
ment objections were raised by the State 
Department, as well as by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that such a govern- 
mental body, acting in the interests of 
holders of foreign defaulted bonds, 
might interfere with governmental ne- 
gotiations with foreign countries. In 






consequence, the President called to 
the White House a group of men to 
whom he gave official sanction and 
blessing, but who were to be a purely 
private organization, unassociated in any 
way with the government, and who 
were to form a rallying point for 
holders of defaulted foreign bonds 

The rub is that the Securities Act, in 
providing for the appointment of a 
council, laid down the rule that no in 
vestment banker was cligible for 
service on this committce if he had 
outstanding bonds that had been de- 
faulted during the last 5 years. The 
intent was to place the bargaining power 
of defaulted bondholders in the hands 
ot a group which would have no con- 
flicting interest and would address itself 
solely to rescuing some of the value of 
these bonds. Holders of defaulted 
bonds complain that most of such pro 
tective committees are organized by in 
vestment bankers who subsequently 
make arrangements with foreign bankers 
advantageous to the banks rather than 
to the bondholders. A notable example 
is the preference which has been given 
to short-term bondholders over holders 
of long-term credits. 

In certain quarters it is doubted if 
the committee is sufficiently divorced 
from banking control to represent 
wholeheartedly the holders of defaulted 
bonds. The fact that the committee 
has asked the bankers to furnish its ex- 
pense money has caused a lifting of 
eyebrows. 


Commodities 


CommMoopities have advanced a full 
oint in the index, largely because of 
est prices of virtually all farm 
roducts including wheat, cotton, corn, 
loin cattle, and hogs. With this rise 
went a sympathetic advance of the food 
roducts, including meats, eggs, beef, 
pied, lemons, oranges, apples and flour. 
This brought the commodity price index 
back to what it was in the early part 
of December and closed the year with 
wholesale prices fully 219% higher than 
at the end of the preceding year. 

The Westminster Bank Review 
(London) publishes an _ interesting 
analysis of commodity prices which 
tends to show that the producers of 
staple raw materials were among the 
hardest hit victims of the depression. 
For example, between January, 1929, 
and January, 1933, raw materials in the 
United States declined 49% while manu 
factured products only declined 31% 
The same differential holds true in other 
countries. Since the beginning of 1933, 
the + of all the principal raw ma- 
terials have risen more rapidly than 
manufactured products. This is true of 
wheat, cotton, copper, tin, silk, and 
rubber. 
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Banks, New Style 


BANKING in this country entered upon a new 
era with the new year, as every newspaper and 
numerous Washington officials usefully re- 
minded the public. We say usefully, because 
the big idea of deposit insurance is to breed 
public confidence, and therefore the more pub- 
licity the better. 

Certainly, the beginnings are auspicious; 
95°;. of the banks in the United States are ad- 
mitted to the insurance system. Something 
like 977, of the total number of bank accounts 
are fully insured, for i insurance up to $2,500 ac- 
complishes that, and 90% of the total sum of 
deposits—estimated just now at $42 billions 
is covered. 

That approach to unanimity 
things. First, a willingness of bankers to co- 
operate even beyond the strict letter of the law 
in a plan with which many of them are in dis- 
agreement. Second, a reassuring strength. It 
is true that the RFC put $800 millions of new 
capital into the banking system in order to for- 
tify it; the marvel is that more was not needed. 
Less than a billion dollars to make the proper 
relation of liquid capital to $42 billions of 
deposits indicates the assets held by banks to 
be better than the timid had suspected. It is 
to be remembered, too, and entirely to the credit 
of the bankers, that many institutions that had 
no need of it took part of the $800 millions. 
They yielded to the government's request that 
all participate, ‘‘setting an example” as it was 
euphemistically put, but in reality providing a 
screen for the protection of the weaker institu- 
tions. If all sold capital stock to the RFC no 
one was advertised as shaky. 

On the merits of deposit insurance, there can 
be and has been sharp debate. Business Week 
has taken the view that it was absolutely neces- 
sary at this time to rebuild confidence in the 
banking system. With this view, a considerable 
body of bankers now agrees. 


shows two 
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A common objection is that insuranc 
posits puts a premium on bad banking 
the former system also put a premium 
banking. The federal government, th 
and the clearing houses tacitly assured { 
lic that any bank that was open was soui 
was a criminal offense to hint otherwise 
in reality states and nation were engag 
contest in laxity. In such a situation, ba 
ing—which offered high interest on dk 
and made easy but risky loans to earn |, 
profits—was just the sort to attract the | bli 
patronage. 

But this is not really the time to debate at 
length the merits of insurance of deposits. It 
is time, rather, to compliment the bankers on 
the spirit with which they are meeting the 
changed conditions imposed upon them by the 
public will. It is a new spirit, and seeing it, the 
country will be hopeful. Instead of antagon 
ism, bitterness, and discord, instead of sullen 
resistance, the bankers show cooperation and 
public consideration. 

Instead of battling tooth and nail for repeal 
of the banking laws, their responsible leaders 
are taking the constructive attitude that the 
proper course is to create a banking system in 
the United States manifestly so strong, so ef- 
ficiently managed, so alertly supervised, that 
deposit insurance will become an obvious super- 
fluity. Definite first steps are being taken to- 
ward that goal. 

In other words, the bankers at last are show- 
ing wisdom and strength where they always 
have been most conspicuously inept—in the 
matter of public relations. It is true that the 
flurry over the service charges under the bank- 
ers’ code sounds a jarring note, but we suspect 
that for this minor piece of bungling, the 
bankers are much less than half to blame. 
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